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THE SAGE AND HIS FATHER: 


A COMEDY, IN ONE ACT. 


6CENE 1.—Cuiton, alone, in a Morning Gown, Velvet Cap, 
and seated at a Library Table, covered with Folios; his De- 
meanor grave and scholastic. 


Cliton. 


A GREAT author hath sagaciously said, life is but the mirror 
of affliction. Scarcely are we acquainted with ourselves ere we 
become a prey te inquietude. 1, who only delight in my phi- 
losophic studies, am continually overwhelmed by domestic 
cares. My father It is lamentable to have to cpmplain of a 
father—My father disturbs my repose, and afflicts my heart, 
by conduct of which a youth might be ashamed. But, however I 
may grieve, I must never forget he is my father. Heaven 
grant I may not hear of more of his thoughtless tricks! (rings.) 





SCENE II.—Enter Frontin. 


Clit. What time did my father come home last night? 

Front. Sir—I—he—forbad me to tell. 

Clit. I must know, 

Front. Nay, Sir. 

Clit. ‘ (grave severity) Will you speak? 

Front. If I must I must! It was five in the morning. 

Cit. Five! Is not his health impaired ? 

Front. Lord, Sir, you are too careful by half: you need 
not be afraid. Your father came in this morning as frolic- 
some as ever: singing, dancing, chucking my wife under the 
chin——Scarcely any young man | know would have looked so 





fresh and gay. . 

Clit. Your account, Sir, displeases me. I request you will 
answer to what you are asked, and nothing more. 

Front. Sir 

Clit. ‘Go! But by no means inform my father how much his 
conduct makes me suffer. [ Exat Frontin laughing. 
Qa 



























































THE SAGE AND HIS FATHER: 


SCENE III.—Curron. 


Clit. ’Tis even so! My father ruined past recovery, unless 
I seriously interfere. My counsels, my réemonstrances have 
had no effect: Ah! Were I but older, he then perhaps would 
listen; but he is as much a boy as ever. When I was born, his 
habits were quite confirmed. Wretched effects of a neglected 
education! Oh, age! Oh, manners! How are you changed ! 
Lost, confounded! Morality extinct, philosophy a child, old 
age a coxcomb. Amusements the most frivolous, a joke, a 
pun, ariddle, any thing to get rid of time. What were our 
grey beards, when they were boys? Ah, were my father but 
my son, I should hope in time that sage advice might reform 
his character, but as it is Ah me! ‘ 





SCENE IV. 
Mervat, his Father, is heard singing at a Distance. 


Clit. What warbling is that? Surely it cannot be my 
father ? , 

Merv. (singing as he enters) Good morrow, my dear boy ; 
good morrow. | 

Clit. (coldly) Good morrow, Sir. 

Merv. How sad you look! 

Clit. I do indeed. I wish you could give me your supers 
fluity of mirth. 

Merv. Sblood, I have not enough for myself! I have nota 
single agreeable quality to spare. 

Clit. Soearly dressed and powdered like a stripling. 

Merv. If you will not preach, Vl tell you why. 

Ciit. (significantly) I can guess. 

Mero. Can you? 

Cit... May I ask how you passed the night? 

Merv. Oh, not amoment lost. I did not sleep a quarter of 
an hour! Charming women, a delicious supper, songs, repar- 
tees, pleasures on pleasures, and projects for the morrow! 
Was that passing my night ill ? 

Clit. And how long do you suppose this can continue? 

Merv. Just as long as I lives», What can 1 ask more? 

Clit, (sighing) Ah, my fathe?, could you 

Merv. Ah, my brethren, the sermon is beginning. You 
young dog, would you preach to your father? Pshaw! You are 
a lunatic, and what is worse yours is melancholy madness. 

Clit, If so, my father, you suppose yourself a sage ? 

Merv. To be sure! He that enjoys life is wise; while he 
that grieves is a madman, spreading infection, and of whose 
bite we should beware. 
Clit, Heavenly powers! 
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Merv. Ay; sigh, groan, and write a folio on human folly. 

Clit. (bows) Which I will dedicate to my father. . 

Merv. Ah, ah! sarcastic! So much the better: at Teast, 
there is pleasantry in that. Write epigrams on me with all m 
heart! Wit of any kind, quibbles, puns, jokes, what you will, 
any thing but a lecture. 

Clit. (deeply sighing) Oh, my father! The more I hear, 
the more I ain convinced some serious measures must be taken, 
to snatch you from the precipice on which you stand, 

Merv. The son regenerate the father! Quite in nature, I 
confess: only be kind enough to tell me which way, 

Clit. One which prudence prescribes: marriage. 

Merv. Marry me! With all my heart. | I like the scheme. 
You are right, boy: ’tis time the account should be closed. 
And will you, my young Mentor, have the goodness to find 
me a wile? 

Clit. No doubt. Should I suffer you to choose for yourself, 
all my labor might be lost. . 

Merv. An excellent; a friendly felko&! Shake hands, my 
boy! Bring her quickly, and let her bé just what I should 
hke. You shall find your father most obedient and submissive 
to filial authority. | ij 

Clit. Ihave been forming this project ever since Madam 
Eliza and her niece have returnéd from the country. ait 

Merv. Better and better! The niece is charming, and the 
aunt 1s not to be despised, . 

Clit. have been told that, during the life of my honored 
mother, you were much more prudent than at present. 

Merv, True, very true. An adorable woman, and nothing. 
can better prove my attachment to her than the means I daily 
take to make me forget her loss. But, while taking the pains 
to find a wife for your father, you should follow the good ex- 
ample you so solemnly recommend, and find one for yourself. 

Clit. In that, my father, you are not so far from reason as 
your smiling might seem to suppose. Nature and _ society 
equally require man to submit to domestic duties. The state 
demands a fresh supply of citizens, and I have little esteem 
for him who refuses to fulfil that social obligation. On this 
subject I have a plan, which I will communicate to my father, 
when the time shall come. Why do you laugh? 

Merv. Me? I am all admiration! Your wisdom is astonish- 
ing; and, should it continue to increase, bless me, how wise 
will you be when you are old! 

Cit. Might I not reply, Sir, your follies are astonishing; 
and, should they increase, what indeed will they be at last? 

Merv. You are very pleasant. 

Clit. Rather, deeply grieved. 

Merv. Take comtort. 

Ciit. You give me none. 
aa? 
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298 THE SAGE AND HIS FATHER: 


Merv. (laughing). You will always find me submissive te 
the laws of a son whom I so profoundly revere. 

Clit. Take my advice; marriage is necessary. (aside) A 
fop at fifty is an error in nature. 

Merv. (aside) A grave philosopher at twenty-one wants—— 
he even wants a beard! Ha, ha, ha! 

Clit. Change your manners, I conjure you, Sir. 

Merv. Fear nothing: I will have pity on your paternal 
grief. 


SCENE V.—E£Enxicr Frontin. 


Front. The ladies desire to know if you are at leisure? 
Merv. Certainly. I am impaticut to pay them my respects. 
[Lat Frontin. 


SCENE VI. 


Merv. Well, son, but I hope you do not intend to appear 
before the ladies in that cap and gown? 

Clit. By no means, Sir. I love propriety ; but I can never 
hope my dress should equal the elegance of yours. [ Exit. 

Merv. Go, silly pedant; the time will come when two fine 
eyes will be worse than book-worms to your philosophy. It 
has been truly said that nature finds an equilibrium : if one has 
too much, another has too little, and a just balance is kept. 
My son is ridiculous from too much prudence, of which excess 
nobody can accuse me. But here comes the amiable aunt. , 


SCENE VII.—Enier Exviza. q 


Merv. Good morrow, my charming Eliza! Where is your 
lovely miece? 

Eliza. Oh, at her toilet, consulting her glass. Young girls 
never think themselves handsome enough : dressing is never 
done. 

Merv. They have their little plans. 

Eliza. Yes, yes. It has a meaning. When in the coun- 
try, nothing but negligence and indifference: scattered hair, 
pins ill placed, the gown carelessly thrown over the shoulders ; 
but, should the shadow of a man be seen, the brain and the 
hands are as busy! Ribands, feathers, flowers, trinkets of 
every kind. 

Merv. So much the better: the women ought to think 
of us. : 

Eliza. Yes, yes, Sir, we know you, 

Merv. Nay, but were not you the same? 

Eliza. Much like others. 

Merv, Well, this marriage project ? 

Eliza. W hat do you mean ? 
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A COMEDY. 


Merv. Between my son and your niece. 
liza. tind, on reflection, it must aot take place. 

Merv. Nay, but why? 

Eliza, Your son isa pedant, proper only to torment a wo 
man. [ would secure happiness aud pleasure ior my mice, 

Merv. His character will change. 

Eliza. As yours has dene. 

Merv. (usede) A little malice in that remark. 

Euza. <A tormal starched husband, tor ever preaching phi- 
losophy, old at one and twenty! What will be be at fifty? 
Always dreaming, and never letting a word escape. Puleg- 
matic, inflated, cold as marble, a grumbler, a sermonizer, 
who would insist that his wife should chop logic, aud never 
let her amuse herself with any book but the encyclopedia; me- 
lancholy by day, in a lethargy all night, and as to tenderness 
and affection, oh, not one word! Wisdom to be sure is gued, 
but not in excess. 

Merv. Your portrait is far too hard featured. 

Eliza. To own the truth, I would rather have such a 
thoughtless creature as yourself for a husband. 

Mery. Then pray take me. I am quite at your service. 
What do you say ? 

Eliza. Nay, nay; that’s another matter. That would in- 
deed require somé courage. 

Merv. I have enough tor both. 

Eliz. <A tine argument ! 

Merv. Come, come; say the match is made, 

Eliza, It is as it may happen. 

Merv. <And tor the young people likewise ? 

filiza, Oh, no, by no means. 

Merv. But supposing your niece to be willing ¢ 

filiza. Which she is not. 

Merv. If she is, will you consent? 

Eliza. Yes: but she is not. 

Merv. So you say. Here she comes. 

Eliza. And the philosopher with her; quite a propos. 


‘ SCENE VII.—Enter Roserta and Curron, at opposite Doors. 


Cuiton in an old-fashioned Dress, clean, neat, and formal ; em- 
broidered Waistcoat, black Velvet Breeches, white Silk Stock- 
ings, a round Wig, his Hat under his Arm, and a Gold-headed 
Cane. He salutes the Aunt Euiza gravely, and smiles at com- 
paring his Father and himself. 


Merv. Why really, son, you may well expect to please 
the ladies; for you seem to have taken no little pains for that 
purpose. 

Eliza. Yes, the young gentleman has quite a gallant air. Is 
not that your opinion, niece? 

Ros. I have no fault to find. Outward appearances have 
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little to do withthe heart: where that is good, the rest is in. 
different. 

Merv. (whispering Eliza) You hear! She will not? 

Clit. Attend to this charming young lady, my father, and 
acknowledge that the young are destined to be your instructors, , 

Merv. Your little impertinences, my good youth, deserve 
to be punished; therefore be pleased, Mr. Philosopher, to 
sing us a song. 

Clit. Ising, Sir! 

Merv. Asong! Immediately, no delay! 

Eliza. Charming! I shall delight to hear wisdom sing. 

Chit. What, make mea ridiculous 

Merv. No evasion! Sing you must. You would not be so 
rude us to refuse this charming young lady, who is going to 
ask you. 

Ros. Ihave no right to make such a request, but I own it 
would give me pleasure. 

Clic. Who can refuse youth and innocence? You, lovely 
lady, must be obeyed. I'll sing you the only song I ever learned 
in my life. 

Eliza, It will be something very pleasant, I warrant. 





SONG. 


Of wit or beauty which to choose 
Some hold it difficult, I grant: 

But which will turn to better use ? 
The one a flower; th’ other a plant: 
That falls to quick decay ; 

This weathers many a wintry day: 
That fades, and strews the ground ; 
This mounts the skies, and lives renown’d ! 
Ah! brief is beauty, apt to fly, 

If it live but in the eye: 

But you have it many a year, 
When you hold it by the ear. 


Merv. Ha, ha, ha! (they all laugh heartily) I shall never 
recover! Hold beauty by the ear is excellent! Ha, ha, ha! 
Where did you pick up these fine rhetorical figures? 

Clit. In authors, Sir, that you seldom read. 

: Eliza. The young gentleman is happy at complimenting 
eauty. 

Ros. The song is full of meaning, and teaches a pro- 
fitable lesson. : 

Merv. Ha, ha, ha! Beauty held by the ear! Well, well; 
I will give you a song of less philosophy, but more good 
sense, 
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SONG. 


Like butterfly, I lightly wing 
From tree to tree ; 
There sip the dewy sweets and sing, 
Like honey bee. 
Pink, violet, or rose, 
To me their pearls disclose ! 
I love to range, 
To taste and change, 
For pleasure flies, 
And he that’s wise, 
From Time’s diurnal wing, 
Brushes, fresh, fair, and young, the sweet delights that spring. 


’Tis surely time enough to think, 
When we can neither love nor drink ; 
Nor will I sigh, and cease to live, 
While I can taste the fruits the Gods so freely give. 


Clit. But, Sir, the loss of time is irreparable: ought it to 
be employed in singing? ’Tis singular, | own, but you have 
for once consented to a serious and reasonable plan, and duty 
bids me seize the present opportunity, to put it in execution, 
(‘o kliza) Will you, Madam, kindly permit me the honor of a 
private conversation with this young lady, that I may clearly 
explain myself? : 

Eliza. In private with my niece? 

Ros. With me, Sir? ° 

Merv. Oh, don’t be alarmed ; there is no danger in being 
alone with my son. : 

Eliza. I doubt if your son will say as much for you. 

Merv. Iwould scarcely say it for myself. 

Eliza. (to Merval) Why any mystery? 

Merv. (to Eliza) You know what you promised me? 

Eliza. Well? 

Merv. Now for the proof. Will she or will she not refuse ? 

Cit. Are you agreed? May I put my interrogations? 

Merv. Patience, good, Sir, we will retire: preach as long 
as you please, only, preach to the purpose. 

liza. And pray, niece, listen with profit. (aside) Oh for 

a corner! that] might overhear thischarming conversation. 
Merv. Come, come; the conference shall not be disturbed. | 
; [Exeunt Merval and Eliza ‘aughing. 


SCENE IX, 


CiiT0N seats himself in u large Arm Chair, and with grave Polite, 
ness points to another, for Rosetta to sit by his Side. 


Clit, Be pleased, young lady, to place yourself there. 
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Ros. Sir! 

Clit. Fear nothing. (Rosetta sm*les and sits down) First 
ermit me to say, my child, that I fee! a lively interest in your 
appiness ; and, be assured, | speak with sincerity. 

Ros. (smiling) I believe you, Sir. 

Clit. (very gravely) This principle established, you will 
listen to me with that confidence which you would place in a 
tender, attectionate, and reasonable father. 

Ros. lJown, Sir, these are the sentiments you tnspire. 

Clit. Good! avery proper reply. Now to the second item: 
do you feel any inclination to the marriage state ? 

Ros. Why— 

Clit. No evasion, J request. Answer plainly ; yes or no. 

Ros. (smiling) since yon love precision, | must confess [ 
have no aversion to marriage. 

Clit. Perfectly well: no answer can be more clear. | ly 
third question is, have you made a choice? . 

Ros. Your questions are very pressing, 

Clit. By no means ; for, if your choice be made, I have no- 
thing more to say. 

Kos. (imitating his slew grqvity) My—choice—is—not— 
mace. 

Clit. Good. Have you confidence enough in me to accept 
the party I shail propose ¢ 

Ros, have already had the honor to tell you my confidence 
in your prudence is unlimited. 

Clit. (asid?) A charming young person, uppn my word ! 
(aloud) return you thanks, ‘These points all explained, I 
have only to name your spouse; a man who will find hap- 
piness in such a wife. You alone are capable of restoring him 
to reason ; yourcharms only can make the bouds of marria_e 
the permanent limits of felicity. 

Ros. Such is the husband I certainly desire. 

Clit, (rising with great satisfaction) Then, sweet young 
lady, "tis now concluded: to-morrow you shall marry my 
father. | 

Ros. (astonished) Sir! Ido not understand you. 

Clit, Nothing could be more clearly explained! I engaged 
to find my father a wife, and you a husband. 

Ros, (asid?, with great veration) This is insufferable! 

Clit. (asid:) She ruminates, and should not be disturbed, 
I must own, she is truly amiable! and I feel how great is the 
sacrifice 1 make tomy father, (aloud) Well, my child ?— 
why not speak ? Do you reject my proposal ? 

Ros. (affecting to smile) By no means, Sir: it is so very 
rational ! You wish to find a wife for your father, and have ho- 
nored me with your preference: but you will permit me to 
add asingle condition. 

Clit, What is it, young lady ? 
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Ros. I also wish to find @ husband for my aunt, and give 

ou the preference. 

Clit. (calmly) I will think on the subject. This prtons 
is founded on reason: my father is too wild, and dissipated ; 
and nothing less than merit like yours could exclusively gain 
his affection. Iam not so imprudent, and therefore your aunt 
may be a proper match for me. 

Ros. (aside, after listening with astonishment) Better and 
better! 

Clit. Well, my dear, may I have the happiness to announce 
your consent to my father ? 

Ros. (curtseying) Please to tell him, Sir, I rely on his 
discretion. 

Clit. (with transport) You are an adorable young lady ; nor _ 
can I longer forbear to salute you. : 

Ros. (retiring) Be not too hasty, Sir: when I have the 
eg to be your mother-in-law, and you my uncle, why, 
then 

Clit, At your own discretion, sweet innocent. I will write 
to the notary, that he may draw the contracts of marriage. 

[ Exit, after taking his hat and cane. 





SCENE X. 


Ros. Is it possible? Can there be such a youth! With eve 
gift of nature, all that could make him amiable; how has he 
found the secret to be so far the reverse! He must be mad; 
and I still-more so, since I felt a wish to gain a heart of such 
insensibility. Was it alla mistake, or is ita dream? Have I 
misunderstood him? Would he try me? Would he make mea 
jest?) My thoughts are all confused. So young! So formed to 
please! Can he be thus cold? Oh, love, love, finish thy work ! 
Kither erase his image from my heart, or give him all the sen- 
sibility I feel! His father! My aunt! Impossible! Ridiculous! 


SCENE XI.—Enter Euiza. 


Eliza. Well, is your dialogue ended? 

Ros. It was but short. 

Eliza. And is your conversation a secret? c 
| Ros. You can never guess the subject. : 

Eliza. Guessing is unnecessary ; I know it. 

Ros. Surely not! : 

Eliza; It’s no mystery: the sage has been proposing mar- 
riage to you. 

Ros. And do you know who he means to make his own wife, 

Eliza, Certainly: ’tis you. ? 

Ros. There, aunt, you are mistaken. 

Eliza. Who then? 

RR 
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Ros. (laughing extravagantly) It is you! 

Eliza. How! Me? 

Ros. (continuing to laugh) You, you, you! 

Eliza. (surprised and pleased) Wou!d he marry me? 

Ros. 1 telf you again, yes: marry you! my aunt! 

Eliz. (affronted) Well, Miss, and what is there to laugh 
at? Is there any thing so very ridiculous in this proposal? 

Ros. Nay, surely aunt, you must think him mad? 

Eliza. (with volubility and passion) How mad? Imperti- 
nence is worse than folly !.'To prefer a woman of the age of 
reason to a thoughtless chit, like yourself, is to be mad! No, 
no; that is, not his defect. This young man has been wronged ! 
Mocked, laughed at, when he abounds in reason and good 
sense! | myself supposed his philosophy only affected. Jam 
sorry I did him so much injustice. Do not deceive yourself, 
Miss; he is a very extraordinary youth. 

Ros. (laughing) He is indeed ; very extraordinary. 

Eliza. No more of your insults, if you please, Miss: be 
gone, and do not tax those with folly who have more under- 
standing than you will ever possess. 

Ros. Ishall obey my aunt. 

Eliza. As you ought. 

Ros. (going) ‘This surpasses every thing! [ Exit, 


SCENE XII. 


Eliza. And does he wish indeed ta. marry me. Dear 
youth ! How much discernment! And so young! I must take 
care in future, not to speak ill of people, before I know them 
better, Here comes his father, of whom one may indeed say 
any thing without the least danger of doing him wrong. 


SCENE XIII.—Enier Mervat. 


Mero. Well, they have settled the business, no doubt. 

Eliza. To admiration! 

Merv. I told you so; and we must think of our marriage? 

Eliza. What marriage, may it please you? 

Merv. Ours, ours! 

Eliza. Ours indeed! I do not understand you, Sir. 

Merv. Nay, I don’t speak Greek ! 

Eliza. Humph! I suppose you do, Sir, for ’tis past my 
comprehension. 

Merv. Hey day! What now? You are joking? 

Eliza, No, Sir, it is no joke. 

Merv. Why, did not you agree to marry me, provided—— 

£liza. Imarry you! 

Merv, And why not? Did you not give your promise? 

£liza, Could you not see, I was but laughing at you? 
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Marry you indeed! An old rake, who thinks of nothing but 
pleasures, and follies; destitute of reason and good sense ; 
racking his brain to appear an Adonis ; running after balls, and 

stimes, and neglecting nothing but his wife! No, Sir, my 
husband must be prudent, reserved, serious, and sage, as be- 
comes aman. Regular in his affairs, just in his decisions, and 
one who prefers the useful -to the frivolous. I have much 
triendship tor you, Mr. Merval; that | own ; and, as a friend, 
will see you as often as you please: but, with respect to mar- 
riage, I am your humble servant. [ Exit. 


SCENE XIV.—MeEnvat. 


Merv. If she is not fit for Bedlam, why——Iam. This 
morning, she wished to marry such a cheerful good humoured 
fellow as myself; and now, forsooth, he must be prudent, 
reasonable, serious, and sage! What time of the moon is it? 
Weather cocks and women! Really, ladies, you are charming 
creatures! Nothing less than love and adoration, this minute, 
and the next, you are the most incoherent, crazy, capricious, 
fantastic cameleons that nature knows, 


SCENE XV.—Enter Ciiton. 


Clit. All is settled, dear Sir; all is settled: she consents, 
and you may marry her to-morrow. 

Merv. Who? 

Clit. The charming, the lovely niece. 

Merv. What the devil are you talking of? 

Clit. Your admiration is natural. 1 kept my project a se- 
cret, that you might have the pleasure of surprise. It was to 
marry you to this beautiful young lady, to whom I made an 
offer of your hand, which she has accepted. 

Mer, Accepted! Me! 

Clit. Once more, I tell you yes. I own, J spoke rather 
flatteringly in your favor; but I obtained her consent. I have 
written to the notary, and to-morrow shall have the pleasure to 
confirm your happiness. 

Merv. *Are we all lunatics alike ? 

Clit. How, Sir! Do I deserve no thanks for procuring you 
the hand of so sweet a lady ? 

Merv. Oh, do not fear I should complain of that. 


Sblood! The delicious niece, instead of the strange coquettish . 


aunt! Why, you are too good, my boy! If these are the 
only kind of tricks you would play me, we shall be the 
dearest friends on earth. 


Clit. I would not wish to make a merit of such a sacrifice, 


but, while I resolutely spoke in your favor, I was far from 
insensible to the power of that sweet young lady’s eyes, 
RR2 , 
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Merv. Qh, oh, my young sage! What, you have found out 
that she has eyes, have you! Hark you, my boy! I would 
neither deceive you, nor have you deceive yourself. How can 
the lovely Rosetta really consent to marry me, since I know 
she is in love with you. 

Clit. In love with me! 

Merv. Beyond all doubt. 

Clit. How do you know ? 

Merv. 1 know because——because she told me so. 

Chit. Oh, Sir, if she be in love with me, you must be sen- 
sible——that will quite derange my plan. Justice re- 
quires that no constraint should be put upon the inclinations, 

Merv. (laughing) A notable discovery, and made just in 
proper time. Reflect further on it, pay your court to the 
young beauty, speak for yourself, show your repentance, ask 
her hand of the aunt, and, for once in your life, make your- 
self agreeable. (duvgiing) If, after all, I must absolutely 
marry the niece myself, Heaven help me, but I submit! for, 
to speak the truth, any day that you shall please, I will ex- 
change ten aunis for one niece! (aszde) He has it! [ Exit. 


SCENE XVI. 

Clit. She loves me! That is very singular! Had I but known 
it! Way did not she tellie so? She is a sweet creature ! 
I saw thac plain enough. Then she is so graceful, has such an 
ingenuous Countenauce Hey day! I fear Iam in danger of 
resembling my father It’s all over! I must retract, and 
speak to the aunt. 














SCENE XVII.—Enter Exiza after first speaking behind. 


Eliza. Whereis he? Where can I find him? 

Cit. Here she comes. 

Eliza. Ihave been seeking you every where, 

Clit. And 1am enchanted to meet you. 

Eliza. Enchanted! But, are you indeed ? Charming youth! 
Well, speak, speak! . 

Clit. 1 wish to inform you of a project 

Eliza. 1 know it! I know it! 

Clit. Ll rather think—— 

Eliza, {tell you, I know the whole! 

Clit. If so, 1 wish to ask your consent to 

Eliza, You have my consent: it’s yours to-day, to-morrow, 
for ever. 

Clit, Are you willing to grant 

a Every thing so prudent and charming a youth can 
ask. 

Clit. Nay, but, do not deceive yourself concerning 

Eliza. Dear, dear! don’t I tell you I know the whole? 
You are too amiable to be refused ! 
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Clit. Will you then fix the time for this happy anion? 

Eliza. ‘To-morrow, to-day, whenever you please. 

Clit. Since there is no difliculty, permit me to explain my- 
self to your lovely niece. 

Eliza, Nay, 1 do not want the consent of my niece. 

Clit. You are too just and good to have her married against 
her own Consent. 

Eliza. How married? Who do you mean to marry ? 

Clit. Your niece, as I hope. 

Eliza. (astonished) And have you been talking of my 
niece all this while? 

Clit. Certainly. 

Eliza. Is it her you wish to marry? 

Clit. I do. 

Eliza. (confused and vexed) Why, as to my niece, I—’tis’ 
a different afiair—and I must tell you (aside) The blockhead ! 
(aloud), My niece has a very particular taste: she has no opi- 
nion of a young man, little better than a boy, who is serious, 
melancholy, dismal, absent, pedantic, and who affects the im- 
portance of philosophy: beside which, I must inform you, Sir., 
my niece will not marry without her aunt’s consent. Your 
very humble: servant. (aside, and going) The pedagogve! 
Who would have him for a husband ! [Lxit. 


SCENE XVIII. 


Clit. What vertigo is this? She is little better than crazy, 
yet I was willing to marry her! That was wrong. 1 must be 
candid and own my error; it was very wroug. Yes, yes, 
there is a visible difference between the aunt and the niece! 
The one inconsistent, ridiculous, disagreeable, and the other 
with such candor; so fresh and fair, such sweetness in her 
smiles, so charmingly graceful—Hold, hold, young man—Be- 
ware | Yet what is there to fear? The heart of fan is formed 
for love—I hear her coming, and now, | know not why I have 
I know not what foolish fears. Come, come, let me recollect 
myself, 


SCENE XIX.—E£nter oe 


Ros. What have you said to my aunt, Sir? I never saw 
her so angry, and she looked at me quite—quite terribly. 

Clit. Iam sorry, young lady, but I—I only asked your 
hand in marriage. 

Ros. You mean for your father, no doubt ? 

Clit. Oh, no; for myself. 

Ros. How so? You told me differently. 

Clit. Townit. Wishing to see my father happy, I could 
not have made a better choice: but—since—you love me, you: 
must own that I ought to marry you myself. 

Ros. I love you, Sir? 
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Clit. Certainly you do, for you told my father so; (with joy- 
ful gravity) and | am sure you are incapable of falsehood ! 

Ros, (hesitating, confused) Your father might not under- 
stand the sense in which I spoke. . 

Clit. (very seriously) Nay, Miss, you need have no fears ; 
for I do assure vou the confession gave me no offence. 

Ros. (smiling) No, indeed! How am I to be certain of that ? 

Clit. (solemily) Young lady, I never tell a lie. 

Ros. Your father might have pitied my indiscretion, 

Clit. (arguing) Yndeed you depart from the question, 
Come to the point: do you love me (sighing), or do you not? 

Ros. You are very singular, 

Clit. ‘Then. you do not? 

Ros. I did not say that. 

Clit. Why then you do? 

Ros. 1 am quite surprised to—— But supposing I did like 
you, must we therefore be married ? . 

Clit. Nodoubt. If you prefer me to my father, and I love 
you better than your aunt, duty requires their consent and ours, 

Ros. Your language was very different just now ; and how 
can I be convinced that your sentiments are so far changed ? 

Cie. Charming young lady, look at me—a little fuller in 
the iace. 

Ros. Well, Sir ? 

Clit. Beholding such beauty, who could forbear to love; 
and especially the man that is beloved by you? 

Ros. Your arguments are all your own. 

Clit. They are sincere, and therefore must convince you 
We love each other, and to marry is our mutual duty. 

Ros. You set out late, but you travel fast. 

Clit. What proof of affection can I give? (Aneels.) 

Ros. Sir! Sir! Philosophy ! 

Chit. Is at your feet. 


SCENE XX.—Enter Mervat, 


Merv. Goon, 

Cit. and Ros. Heavens! 

Merv. Go on, I tell you! If that be not wisdom, I am a 
fool. 

Clit. My father 

Merv. You mean your rival. So, so! This is your college 


ale ead ! Do you mean, young lady, to complete his educa- 
ion! 


Ros. Do not judge too severely ! 
Merv. Not judge! I am in such a passion! Before my 
face! I, who am severity itself! I, who am your husband 
clect! Your aunt must know this pcoof of your love of wisdom. 
Ros. If you speak, 1 am ruined! 
\.t, You would not be so malicious, Sir? 
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Merv. Well, on certain conditions, I am silent. 

Ros. Pray name them! 

Merv. You are in sucha hurry! 

Clit. Iam al! cbedience. ° 

Merv. The first is, my rival must either fight me or shake 
me heartily by the hand. 

Clit. (pressing and kissing his hand) The duel is soon over, 
Merv. The second will be something of a more difficult 
point. , 

Ros. Speak. 

Merv. You, young lady, must salute the philosopher. 

Ros. I, Sir! 

Merv. 1 know it is'very shocking, but it must be done. 

Clit. Let me pay the penalty? (offering to kiss her.) 

Merv. No, no; that will not do. Come, resolve! I must’ 
have my revenge. | 

Ros. Do not look theu ! | 

Merv. Me! Oh, 1am blind! (Rosetta kisses Cliton.) 

SCENE XXI.—JLiter Exiza. 

Eliza, So! So! Goon! Once more! 

Clit. and Ros. Ah! 

Merv. ‘am glad you are come: you are wanted. 

Eliza. Was there ever such a——— 

Ros. My dear aunt! 

Eliza. Aw&t, indeed! lt is very becoming to— 

Merv. (laughing) Becoming? Yes, to be sure! She was 
only studying philosophy. 

Kliza. Raillery is very proper! Hypocrisy deserves encou- 
ragement ! 

Merv. Don’t be angry. [le loves a person of a ripe age: 
pleasure and beauty must be held by the cars, and you were 
his choice! Ha, ha, ha! 

Eliza, Oh, I was willing to amuse myself, and so—pre- 
tended to believe it all—He was caught in the trap. 

Merv. Oh, it was a trap, then ? 

Eliza. Certainly! What could you suppose? 

Merv. , Very true; and froma reasonable woman like your- 
self! We therefore return to our treaty; youth to youth, and 
age to age. 

Eliza. Pray speak for yourself. 

Clit. Ah, Madam! 

Ros. My dear, dear aunt! 

Merv. Don’t you hear? It was but a trap! 

Eliza. Well, well; the shortest tollies—— 

Merv. Are the best. 

Eliza, But is that, young gentleman, to be your wedding 
suit? 

: a Oh, we have only to change clothes, and all will be 
right. 
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Eliza. Agreed. 
Clit. Most willingly ; and while we pardon the mistakes of 
each other, let us hope that our defects will be pardoned by all. 
[ Exeunt Omnes. 





———- 





REMARKS. 

Tne foregoing truly pleasant little comedy is rather founded 
on the manners of our neighbours, the French, than on our 
own ; but it may be reconcileable to either, though not pre. 
cisely as it is written in the original. In that, the son is sup- 
posed to be only sixteen; and he assumes one of the customary 
paternaleduties, in France : that of providing a wife, asking 
the parties if they are agreed, and superintending the marriage 
of a relation. 

The humor lies in the son, a youth, or as he would be 
esteemed in England a boy, taking upon himself to perform 
all these duties, reverse the order of things, and provide a wife 
for his father, a Parisian Anacreon. These family matches, 
which for reasons of convenience unite the young and the old, 
are perhaps more frequent in France than other countries; for 
it is there tacitly understood that the young will not suffer 
greatly under any abstinence of affection or constraint of vir- 
tue. Young or old, the husband there will generally have his 
petite maitresse, and Madame her bon ami: in their opinion, 
things are then as they should be; nobody suffers any incon- 
venience: wit, wealth, and beauty, are each made the most of 
for the present, to the entire satisfaction of the parties. This 
they vauntingly style the Savoir vivre: a knowledge of life, 
which they presume they almost exclusively possess. The 
songs are here several of them turned into prose, for they do 
not singly present any poetic subject, but rather tell the story. 
The author appears to have not, poetically, supposed characters 
to sing: for, though Cliton had sung before and sings afterward, 
he makes him preface the song that good manners oblige him to 
sing by affirming it is the only one he ever learned. I know 
nothing of the author, M. Hoffman, except that he is still living, 
as 1 believe, has written many dramatic and other poetical 
works, and is held in very deserved esteem for his taleuts, 
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THE MOTHERS: 


A COMEDY, IN ONE ACT. 
vad 


SCENE 1.—Sopuia alone, at Work. 


Sophia. 


So: My two waistcoats are now embroidered. It is a holi- 
day to-day, and I will go to my son, at school, and take hima 
little present. Neither shall the other poor boy be forgotten. 
I have placed him with my Victor at the same school, without 
mentioning it toany body. Sweet fellow! To be abandoned 
at so tender an age. Yet, [ must mention it to my husband. 
His heart is good, but his humors are very singular. (considers) 
Perhaps, the best way will be to bring them both here, Ah! 
I am quite perplexed; for I have another request to make. 
Madame Frémonville has not lately heard from her husband. 
Accustomed as she is to live expensively, for some time past, 
she has had recourse tome. We have been friends from child- 
hood, and I am happy to be able to oblige her. (looks to 
the door) Here comes my husband. 


SCENE II.—Enier M. Gerarp, in a Domino. 


Ger. Well, my dear. 

Soph. In masquerade ! 

Ger. Have you passed a pleasant night ? , 

Soph. Exceedingly. I do not ask how it has heen passed 
by you. 

Ger. (throwing off his domino) I flatter myself I have 
pleased and puzzled many a female. Perhaps you would not 
think it, my dear, but I am a charming fellow—in masque- 
rade. 

Soph. I am only fearful for your health, love, At your 
age 
Ger. My age! I am not fifty, and far from being as old as 
many a young rake. I have never been guilty of excess— 
always prudent, at bed and board, as you know, my dear. 

Soph. What pleasure can you find in these unmeaning mas- 
querades ? 
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Ger. Can you ask? Women personating men, and men 
women; age mimicking childhood, and childhood age; old 
boys, and young drivellers; the rich in rags, the poor in bro- 
cade, the servant turned master, and the master servaut; danc- 
ing, chattering, singing, bawling, nobody heard, nobody 
minded; seeking for those we cannot find, and finding those we 
do not seek; all in motion; coming, going, elbowing, scarcely 
room to breathe! Don’t you think all that charming? Oh it 
is divine! 

Soph. Reaily, you ought, my dear, to have more good 
sense. 

Ger. Vm a philosopher, and consider things like one. | 
don’t blame yor. Each to his taste. Fifty though I am, I 
delight in pleasure ; aud you, though young and handsome, 
lov your children. We = neitner of us seek to follaw the 


fashion, but do just what we like. 

Soph Prue; out tha . favor to ask. 

Ger. Speak, my dear; I can refuse you nothing—excejit 
money. 

Soph. Nay bui—hai’s if. i wanta hundred louis. 


Ger. Sblood! a hundred louis! Within these two months, 
Thave given vou thice ouidred and more. 

Soph, ‘They are all cone. 

Ge. The devi! Winch way? You keep no company, 

‘Soph. JT have yours. 

Ger. ‘Toke no pleasure. 

Soph. There is nouse-keeping. 

Ger, Have no jewels. 

Soph. Oh, ves; my children. 

Ger. Dress as siinoly as any tradesman’s wife in town; yet 
a lady of fashion could not be more expensive! Were you to 
live jike our neighbour here, Madame Frémonville—Oh, she’s 
a charming wo an! What luxury! What elegance! What 
exquisite taste! Her husband is absent, but not disgraced by 
her, for she lives iu style. As I] live, here she conies. 


“ 





SCENE IIL—Enter Mapame Fremonvi.te. 


M. Frem. My sweet friend, I am happy:to see you. 

Ger. We were just speaking of you, dear Madam. 

M. Frem. And have good news for you, Sir. 

Ger, Have you, my angel? 

M. Frem. You are invited this evening to the foreigner’s 
ball*, where you will meet the first dancers of Paris. 
Soph. (laughs) Among whom my husband certainly ought 


to be. 








* Au, Bal des Etrang 


ers: this was a place where the company was sup- 
posed to be very select. 
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Ger. Why, in that respect, I rather flatter myself—Hey ? 

M. Frem. Hear the proscript. (reads « note) Do not fail to 
bring with you the young Cavalier, whose manner of dancing 
is so entertaining. 

Ger. Oh, very true. I am gaicty itself. Not perhaps 
quite in the modern style; but, when I happen to hit the pas 
de basque, or the pas de bourré—ha, ha! Then you should see 
the clean cuts I give! 

Soph. So you have a mind to steal my husband ? 

Ger. It is your own fault, my dear Madame Gérard! Why 
not come with us to the ball? Just as you came in, Madam, I 
was blaming my wife; and you shall hear whether I had not 
cause, 

M. Frem. Oh, fie! Blame your wife! That is so like a 
tradesman! Will you never become fashionable ? 

Ger. Nay, but hear. Day and night, she is always em- 
ployed about her children. Not that I find much fault on that 
account: it may be all very well: but why the plague be quite 
aslave? You are a mother yourself, yet all goes smoothly, 
and one hears and knows nothing of the matter. 

M. Frem. (confused) Sir—— 

Soph. Say no more, my dear. | 

Ger. Ihave never so niuch as seen your son: with us, on 
the coatrary, there is such an eterna! racket! Laughing, cry- 
ing, kissing, teaching, papa here, mamma there! She will bring 
her brats all up herself, and I have not a moment’s peace. 
Look you, my dear; you will at last force me to keep my own 
room. 

M. Frem. You appealed to me, Sir? 

Ger. Idid, Madam. Speak, pronounce, judge the cause. 

M, Frem. Then I pronounce you are in the wrong: but, 


to soften the rigor of my sentence, J, must tell you De Lidge is . 


quite satisfied with you. 

Ger. What! The charming dancer? The Zephyr* of Tou- 
louse! He gave mea lesson: showed me the step a jetté-battu. 
‘He tells me, my feet have too much of the libertine; my legs 
quite ‘Hey? As you see; and that I perform a gavotte 
almost to perfection. He is to give a lesson for the cursed 
Jjetté-battu. Damned difficult! It is not yet got quite down to 
my feet, but I have it in my head; it will descend gradually, 


Good by, my dear. I don’t bid you adieu, my angel! [xit. 





‘SCENE IV. 


Soph. Heiscrazy. I wish you would speak to hima little 
of his eccentricities. 





— 


* Monsieur Des Hayes, supposed to be next in merit to Vestris, if I do 
not mistake, was and is still called the Zephyr at Paris. 
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M. Frem. But why complain? He is always good humored, 
and I wish every husband were the same. 

Soph. Have you written an answer to M, de Frémonville ? 

M. Frem. Not yet. I began my letter above two months 
ago, but I am always interrupted; scarcely can finish a line: 
the milliner, the mantua-maker, the jeweller ; now a jaunt in 
the country, then a tea party ; one day preparing for the ball, 
another for the opeia. Really, it is quite cruel living in Paris, 
Oh! ’tis impossible there to write a letter. 

Soph. Far off as your husband is, thinking of youin the 
West Indies, he’ll not be pleased at such indifference. 

M. Frem. Oh, very true. Iam quite angry with myself: 
at least I should be, if I had time to think ; but that you know 
one can never find. Beside, he will be home before my letter 
could reach him. 

Soph. Well, but do me a favor: stay at home and deny 
yourself to-day. [have such a charming project ! 

M. rem. (eagerly) What! A party of pleasure? 

Soph. Oh, so delicious ! 

M. Frem. A ball, aconcert, a 

Soph. A thousand times better. Iam going to fetch my son 
from school : my carriage is ready. Now do you profit by the 
opportunity, go round in it with me for your son, and we shall 
pass the most charming day. 

M. Frem. Why—yes—very charming: but, I am engaged. 
[ have promised De Liége. 

Soph. Is it an affair of importance ? 

M. Frem. Oh dear! yes quite. First, we are to see. my 
new curricle; and then, in the evening, there’s the new opera. 
One duet, Tam told, is quite exquisite! ravishing! Oh dear, 
I should die ! 

Soph. A duet! Can that equal the pleasure of embracing 
your boy? I dare say, you have never seen him since he has 
been at Paris; for neither I nor my husband have ever met 
him here. 

M. Frem. Nay, now, my dear, don’t scold me: he is at one 
of our best boarding-schools. De Liége assures me his master 
treats him like a father. 

Soph. Ah, my dear fathers find no substitates. 

M. Frem. I am quite vexed to refuse you, but you see it 
would be quite impossible. Wait only a few days and then— 
beside, De Liége has promised this very day to go to the school, 
and bring me news of my son. 

Soph. Well, since you are so determined not to enjoy the 
sweetest of pleasures, I shall say no more, I only wish yours 
may equal mine. Good morrow. 

M. Frem. Nay, but, a word—Have you thought—— 

Soph. Yes. 

M. Frem. 1am really ashamed, but, when my husband re- 
turns 
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Soph. I have asked Mr. Gérard for the money, and for the 
first time am refused, 

M, Frem. Cross ill-natured wretch ! 

Soph. Youcalled him good humored: but fear nothing ; 
we shall succeed. You are right not to stay at home, since 
you do not like the cheerful sports of youth ; for I shall not 
only bring my boy but one of his playfellows, in whom I take 
an interest. Here comes JZ. De Liége, and I shall leave you 
together, [ Exit. 


SCENE V.—Enter De Lisce. 


De L.. Madam, the humblest of your humble servants, 

M. Frem. Good morrow, my dear De Li¢ége. Well, what 
news from school ? 

De L. (aside) How the devil shall I tell her. 

M. Frem. What’s the matter? How you look, 

De L. Your alarm is kind; but the liberal arts, of which 
you know dancing is one, so absorb the faculties of mind that at 
ast the body is affected. At present I come 

M. Frem. ‘To speak of my son. 

De L. I really don’t know boys have tricks. 

M. Frem, Tricks! How? What has happened ? 

De L. Don’t be alarmed. A trifle. 

M. Frem. Goon. 

De L. Ameretrifle. A week ago, he—ran away, 

M. Frem. Heavens! 

De L. They have not yet heard where. 

M. Frem. Wretched woman! 

De L. I find they could make nothing of him. In the first 
place, he had a sort of negative propensity for dancing—It 
seems, beside, you sometimes forgot to pay ; and masters then 
are such negligent kind of fellows | 

M. Frem, Yam ruined! Search must be instantly made. 

De L. Gently, Madam, gently! Don’t be alarmed. 

M. Frem. Have you any consolation for me ? 

De L.  Um—not precisely ; but I hope this letter, which 
the porter gave me at the gate, may bring news. 

M. Frem. Giveit me. (reads) Bordeaux— (struck) My 
husband is returned. 

De L. (aside) More bad news. I’m out of luck to-day... 

M. Frem. (after having read) And will this very day be 
here! Dreadful situation ! 

De L. ‘And what is mine? 

M. Frem. 1 dare not meet him, 3 

‘De L. Ah, you don’t know all yet. I have worse news, 
Your coach-maker will not send the curricle, till he has re- 
ceived five and twenty louis on account. . i 

M. Frem. Spare me, Sir: respect the feelings of a mother. 
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SCENE VI.—Enter M. Grrarp. 


Ger. Oh, are you here! Is it thus you keep your promise ? 

De L. Ishould have been p unctual, but here is my excuse, 

M. Frem. (aside) How shall | act?) What will become of 
me? 

Ger. <A sufficient one, I grant. Beside, you danced so well, 
at the last ball, that I must forgive you. 

De L. Had you a good seat ? 

Ger. Iwas not there; but I read your praise in the morn. 
ing paper. 

M. Frem. My dear De Liége*, we must all go in search of 
my child: every means must be taken. M. Gérard knows 
Paris, if we could but prevail on him to join us, 

De L. Ask him, 

M. Frem. I dare not. 

De L. Then I will. 

Ger. Uark ye; De Liége, if Madam will permit me, I wish 
you would let me repeat my lesson, Hem! the jeteé-battu. 

M. Frem. lam in trouble, at present; pray spare me. 

Ger. (to De Liége) W hat’s the matter? ‘A cloud seems to 
darken those angel eyes ! 

De L. You shall hear. (aside) Tl tell him of the cur- 
ricle, but she must not hear; she may be too delicate. (whis- 
pering M. Gérard) She is in deep ace, and you can help 
her. 

Ger, Can I? .That would make me the happiest man on 
earth ! 

De L. Procession-day, to Long-Champ, will soon be here, 
and the workmen 

Ger. Icomprehend. I am at her service. 

De L. A hundred louis might 

Ger. (¢o M. Frémonville) Madam, I shall be happy te 
serve you. 

M. Frem, The trouble may be too great ? 

Ger. Poh! ’Tis done in a moment: nothing so easy. 

De L. (toM. Gérard) Be discreet. 

M. Frem. You may relieve me from the most cruel torment. 

Ger. Pray say no more; you may command my services. 
(to De Lié ge) How charmingly she looks! I could worship 
her! Taminadelirium! I will go for the money. foniee, 
going) How lucky it was that I did not give it tomy wife ! 


[ Exit. 








SCENE VII. 
De L. While M. Gérard is gone, I, on my part, will hasten 
to find the runaway; and I shall be .much deceived, dear 





* Afon ami, in such intercourse, at Paris, means quite as much as my dear. 
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Ma’am, if you have not this day both your curricle and your 
son; till then your most obedient. [ Exit. 


SCENE VIII.—Mapame Fremonvitte, alone. 


M. Frem. What an inconsistent creature! How canI place 
the least confidence in one so thoughtless! M. Gérard is no 
better. Ah, Sophy, had I but followed your example! Poor 
boy ! Perhaps at this very moment I tremble to think 
What shall 1 say tomy husband? This is all lost time: I ought 
to depend only on myself. 1 must hasten to the school; Imay 
there hear more. (calls) Lapierre! Picard! My coach. 








SCENE IX.—Enter Footman and M. pre FReEMONVILLE. 


Footm. My master, Madam. 

M. Frem, 1am ruined ! 

Frem. (affectionately kissing her) At length, my love, I am 
come back, and we once more meet. How tedious has my 
absence been! I thought, at oe to have found you at our 
house in Bordeaux; but how was | surprised to hear you had 
been living so long at Paris ! 

M. Frem. \—had my feasons, 

Frem, Which I think I can divine: the education of our 
dear boy ? 

M. Frem. (aside) I shall sink. 

Frem. How is the charming fellow? 

M. Frem. Nay, how are you? 

Frem. Oh, that I had him in my arms! 

M. Frem. You tell me nothing of your affairs ? 

Frem. Ah, they are bad enough! But my boy. 

M. Frem. Have you had losses? é 

Frem. Is he at home? , 

M. Frem. (aside) What shall I say ?. (aloud) No, love, at 
a boarding-school. 

Frem. Let us go and see him instantly. 

M. Frem. (aside) Heaven deliver me! (aloud) After so 
long a journey, you must have need of rest. 

Frem. CanJI feel fatigue, when I once again meet all that 
I love on earth? Come, come; away ! 

M. Frem. (aside) 1am at my wit’s end. (aloud) This 
is a holiday, and perhaps—— 

Frem. He may be taking a walk; scouring the fields. 
Well, well, it cannot be helped: but I am the more eager to 
go because I wish to examine the school, to which you have 
sent him. 

M. Frem, How examine? None but gentlemen’s sons are 
received there. 

Frem. Ah, love, I am sorry, but we must take him away; 


my correspondents have deceived me. 
_ ey 
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M. Frem. And your immense fortune lost ! 

Frem. Some feeble remnants excepted. Education of a 
high kind is excellent, for the children of the wealthy and the 
great; but ours must be taught the useful: it will be the only, 
and perhaps the best, inheritance we can leave him. 

. Frem. Alas! What do I hear? In consequence of your 
letters, I have myself incurred expences far beyond our means, 


SCENE X.—Enter M. Geran. 


Ger. Madam, your business is done. 

M. Frem. Hush! 

Ger. You see the means were soon found. 

M. Frem. Found! Is he?—But be silent, or 1am ruined. 

Frem. Who is tiiat genticman, Madam? 

M. Frem. M. Gérard: the husband of the friend of whom 
you have heard me speak so often. 

Ger. (aside) One of her creditors, I suppose; and she’ll 
not receive the money, lest he should see it. (whispering) Do 
you owe him much? 

M. Frem. Ob, certainly ; but he is—— 

Ger. <A creditor! 

M. Frem. No. 

Ger Not a creditor? In that case, Madam, here are the 
hundred louis. Could Ll lay my fortune at your feet, it would 
deligiat me. 

M. Frem. What do you mean? 

Frem. Gently, Sir. A wife, who acts with propriety, can- 
not accept presents from any person but her husband. 

Ger. Ob! her husband is nobody knows where. 

M. Frem. Youare deceived, Sir; this is my husband. 

Ger. (aside) Oh, the devil! Here is a blunder! (aloud) 
Sir, nothing could delight memore than your acquaintance! 
Quite enchanted! How well you look! In excellent health, I 
Warrant. 

M. Frem. You quite astonish me, Mr, Gérard; and I beg 
you will explain yourself immediately. 

Ger. How, Madam! Did not yourself tell me you were in 
the utmost distress ? 

M. Frem. ‘Tis too true; but I said nothing of money. 

Ger, In that case, 1 ask a thousand pardons. De Liége 
spoke to me, and, as | suppose, has ill explained himself, or I am 
a foo] ; for 1 imagined it was for you. Upon my soul, Madam, 
I am the most confused of your humble servants. 

Frem. I am satisfied, Madam ; let us retire. 

Ger. I hope, Sir, this unfortunate misunderstanding will not 
deprive us of your friendship. I and my wife will take a plea- 
sure to—— 

Frem. Sir, I shall not fail to show my respect to the bosom 
friend of Madame Frémonville, [Exit with his wife. 
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SCENE XI.—M. Gerarp. 


Ger. A cursed crosshusband-kind of look. I like his wife © } 
| much better. So! Here comes mine, i 


SCENE XII.—Enter Sopnia, Amapevus, and Victor, } 


Vict. Good morrow, papa. 

Ger. Good morrow, child; good morrow, : 

Amad._ ILhope you are very well, Sir? 

Ger. Whois this little fellow ? 

Soph. A playfellow of Victor’s. 

Ger. Ay, ay! Why did not you bring the whole school = + . 
home? Apropos: the husband of your friend is arrived. 

Soph. Ah! Iam glad of that. 

Vict. Shall I repeat my task to you, papa? 

Amad. Shall I show you my drawings, Sir? 

Ger. No, no! Here is a crown apiece for you; only, my 
good boys, let me be at quiet. (cuts a caper) i must go and 
take a lesson myself, [ Exit. 


SCENE XII. 


Soph. Well, Amadeus, do you like the school of your 
. playfellow ? 

Amad. Yes, Ma’am: but I have done nothing there yet; 
I begin to-morrow. hs 

Soph. Were you taught any Latin at your other school? 

Amad. Latin indeed! 

Vict. Is it not a grammar-school *? 

Amad. Icannot tell. 

Vict. What did you learn ? 

Amad. The useful arts, I believe they call them. 

Vict. Ihave a master for the Latin. 

Amad. I was under a professor of dancing. 

Vict. Istudy French grammar too. 

Amad, J know nothing of that? [can only write poetry. 

Soph. Poetry, my dear? 

Amad: Yes, Madam: so I wrote a satire against my masters, 
for which they used me ill, Beside, my mamma did not, pay 
my pension. 

Soph. I wish to know who you are? What is the name of 
your mamma? | 

Amad. It is leng since I saw her, and I never called her 
any thing but mamma. 

Soph. And what your papa? 

Amada. Oh, he has been gone a great great while. 

















* There is a distinction in the original between a college and a boarding- Tiel me 
school, which would not be intelligible to an English reader. oa 
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Soph. Your mamma came sometimes to see you ? 

Amad. Oh, not for more than these five years. [| only 
know that, when I saw her last, she was so fine! Her dress was 
more shewy than yours. But she did not love children when 
we were at Bordeaux 

Soph. Do you come from Bordeaux ? 

Amad. Yes——She always left me in the nursery, because, 
when I came into the drawing-room, she said I used to break 
and spoil the things: and indeed I see well enough, now I’m 
grown up, that children are very naughty. 

Vict. Yes; I see that too. 

Soph. And how did vou come to Paris? 

Amad, \did not come till four years after my mamma ; and 
then my nurse brought me to the boarding-school. They used 
me so ill! Beat me, did not give me enough to eat, and vexed 
me——till one day, finding the door open, I ran away as fast 
I could. I lost myself, and they took me to a man in black, 
who put me into the newspapers. 

Soph. Why did you not name the school you came from? 

Amad. Yes, indeed! And so be taken back. 

Soph. Well; but I hope you dare trust me? Tell me your 
master’s name ! 

Amad. Why, it was M. Frivolet, near Tivoli-gardens: but 
I beg and pray you won’t take me there again. 

Soph. By nomeans, my dear. IL only wish to find out your 
poor distressed mother. 

Amad, Oh, Madam, she cares little about me. 

Soph. Poor boy! Well then, shall I be your mother ? 

Amad, Oh, that you shalj, with all my heart. 

Vict. ‘Then we shall be brothers: I am glad of that. 

Soph. My dearchildren! (they run to her arms and kiss her 
affectionately.) 








SCENE XIV.—Enter Fremonvitte. 


Frem. Oh, charming picture! A mother in the arms of her 
children! I, unhappy tather, have lost a son! Pardon me, Ma- 
dam, tor interrupting such enjoyment. 

Soph. (kindly) I suppose you are M, Frémonyille. 

Fren. Iam, Madam. 

Soph. Once more united to your spouse, and once more su- 
premely happy. 

Frem. (aside) Heigho ! 

Amad. You look quite sorrowful, Sir. 

frem, (attentively regarding Amadeus) Permit me, Madam, 
to kiss your boys. (takes Amadeus in his arms.) 

Soph, But bere is another, Sir. 

Frem. What a charming little fellow! 

Soph, Nay, but this! Victor. 
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Frem. He isthe youngest. The eldest I think is as fine a 

boy as I ever saw. (again préssing him to his bosom.) 

Soph. (vexed, and affectionately kissing her son) 1 do not 
think he is a finer boy than Victor, Sir. 

Frem. Pray, pardon me: like a good mother, you love 
them both alike. Oh, my poor lost Amadeus! 

Amad. That is my name, Sir. 

Frem, Ihave a boy so called. 

Soph. Have you seen him yet, Sir? 

Frem. Surely you know my misfortune ? 

Soph. What? 

Frem. 1 hastened to his school, the moment of my arrival, 
and he is lost. 

Soph. Indeed! Good Heavens! Lost say you? 

Frem. Above a week. 

Soph. You live at 

Frem. Bordeaux. 

Soph. And your son is called—— 

Frem. Amadeus. 

Soph. In a boarding-school at Tivoli ? 

Frem, Certainly. 

Soph. ’Tis he! ’Tis he, beyond all doubt! Oh how happy 
am I! ‘Take your son to your arms, Sir, ‘There he stands, I 
found him. 

Frem. My son! Is he indeed my son? Nature seemed to 

oint him out. 

Amad, My dear father! I am so glad! I loved you quite 
at first. 

Frem. How has this happened! Pray speak. 

Soph. Far from suspecting who he was, I adopted him, 
till his parents could be found. Here comes his mother: she 
was more thoughtless than guilty: let me entreat you to 
spare her. 

Frem. Iwill; though I hope this incident will make her 
better feel a mother’s duties. Let us send the boys away. 

Soph. Go, my little friends, play in the garden. 

Amad, Father, good by! (kissing him.) 

Vict. Good by, mamma! (embracing her.) 





SCENE XV.—Enter Man. Fremonvitte and De Litce. 


De L. Dow’t be alarmed : to be sure, it is a misfortune, and 
I will make all possible inquiries ——after the ball. 

Frem. What news, Madam? 

M. Frem. Alas, none. 

De L. No, none; absolutely none. 

#rem. You, Sir, chose the school where he was placed ? 

DeL. True, Sir; a master quite in the mode; one of my 
jntimates; M, Frivolet. 
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Frem. The child was ill treated, was he not, Madam ? 

M. Frem. Ob, husband! 

Frem. Yet, that could not be! You saw him often ; ques- 
tioned him, like a mother; inquired what progress he made ; 
in fact, showed him a mother’s love, which he tenderly 
returned, 

De L. (aside) How husbands love to preach. 

M. Frem. I sink with shame! Oh grant me but the power 
to confess my faults! The guilt is mine, and my negleet alone 
should be accused. 

Sopr. (to Frémonville) Do not prolong her sufferings, 

Frem. Madam, 1—~-The pain is too severe Your son 
s found. . 

M. Frem. Found! Oh transport ! 

De L. told you it was a trifle. 

Frem. You are indebted to your friend for this, among the 
rest. While you forgot you had a child, this excellent mother 
gave shelter to a poor lost orphaa ! 

M. Frem. Oh, Sophia! 

Soph. Be comforted. I hear your boy: he comes running 
to your arms. 





SCENE the Last. 


Enter M. Gerarn, Amavevs, and Victor. 


Ger. Mighty well, Madam! I cannot be suffered to prac- 
tise my steps in peace; these little dogs, with their hide and 
seek, disturb me even in the pavilion. Neither should I so 
much have minded, but this youth, this foundling, dances bet- 
ter than I do! 

Frem. Go, my boy, and kiss your mother. (Amadeus, ?n- 
stead of running to his mother, throws himself affectionately into 
the arms of Sophia.) 

M. Frem. Oh, wretched woman! I well deserve it! 

Frem. What a lesson ! 

Ger, Nay, but gently! Gently! 

De L. W +“ is the matter ? 

Ger. Pray, how does it happen that my wife should be the 
mother of this bov, and you, Sir, his father? That 1 think re- 
quires some explanation, my dear. 

De L. Not at all, my friend. Don’t be alarmed. 

Ger. Zounds, Sir, but I say [ must know. 

Soph. Come, come, have done joking, my dear: here is 
his mother. 

Ger. In that case, all is very well. Let every man father 
his own children, and then many mistakes might be rectified: 

Amad. (in the arms of his mother) So you are come back at 
last, mamma ? 
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M. Frem., Can I ever hope you will forgive me? Yet, after 
such a lesson, and such an example (pointing to Sophia) can I 
ever again be so guilty? 
De L. So you mean to mind your family? Then adieu to 
dancing and balls, 
Ger. How so? However, if we do not dance, we may 
sing; and this is just the season. 





























VAUDEVILLE. 
Sophia. 
Too light, I grant, but lovely fair, 
By pleasure led astray, 
, take example from the tale, 
And profit while you may. 
Of dancing, dressing, routs, and balls, 
Despise the wretched arts : 
Or you may lose your children’s love, 
Instead of gaining hearts. 


De Liége. | 
; 


Should my descendants e’er be born, 
Pll teach them all to dance; 
Til, like myself, my children, fam/d, 
Shall be the pride of France. ' 
The world shall wonder but to look 
How lightly they can tread! 
For, when the heels have well been taught, \f 
No matter for the head. \ 


Gérard. 


The child we give the world, to-night, 
Has fathers more than one ®* ; 
And such-like children some folks say 
Might quite as well have none. 
The town has father’d many a child, 
Then be your favor shown; 
The brat may grow a lusty boy, 
Should he become your own. 
[ Exeunt Omnes, 





* Vide title page, 
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REMARKS. 


Tus excellent little piece has a peculiar interest in France, 
where mothers like Madame de Frémonville ar«, 2'as, too fre. 
quent. That such mothers may be found every where is true; 
but in England, happily, they are viewed like those monsters 
which, while we look, we scarcely can believe there are such 
things in nature. The easy manner also in which the husband 
is answered, and the hypocritical air of being satisfied that his 
wife has only been thoughtless, nothing more, though he finds 
her on his return surrounded by shameless fops and fools, his 
child abandoned, lost, his madam in debt, profuse, dissipated, 
and in the vortex of what just morality must call vice, that all 
this should pass off with a sigh and a shrug, is truly charac- 
teristic of the manners that prevail, in France, and that are sup- 
posed to possess all the charms of amenity ; all the grace of be- 
ing amiable, tractable ; those of a person that will not be un- 
happy, nor cause unhappiness. The subject of the forogoing 
piece, in Paris, passes off gracefully in a light brief comedy : 
in London, probability would require it to be serious indeed ; 
perhaps tragic. It appeared in 1802, at Paris, at the Theatre 
Louvois, and was received with much applause. Though they 
suffer their moral perversities, the people on such occasions 
shew they have a strong feeling of them. I know nothing of 
the authors. 
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THE OPERA DANCER: 


A DRAMATIC PROVERB. 


Y a A ae 


SCENE I. 


M. Du Pas, and La France: Du Pas ina Powdering Gown, 
taking off the Powder before the Chimney-glass. 


Du Pas. 


ILA France! Has the tailor repaired my dancing dress? 

La F. Yes, Sir; but he has no orders for the new breeches. 

Du P. How, no orders! What does he mean? I spoke to 
him yesterday at the opera. , 

La F. I know it, Sir. 

Du P. What more has he to say? 

La F. He talks of other people. 

Du P. What people? 

La F. Why—tThose that give orders. 

Du P. How! . 

La F. They say, you have had already two pair of breeches, 
for that dress; and as for three, it’s too much. 

Du P. They say all that, do they? 

LaF. Yes, Sir. 

Du P. Mighty well. It is Sunday to-morrow, and I shall 
not dance: J shall go into the country : tell them that. 

LaF. Yes, Sir. 

Du P. Three pair too much! I’ll have adozen. Order my 
carriage from the coach-maker’s, do you hear? 

LaF. Yes, Sir. 

Du P. Ha, ha, two pair! I'll give them a lesson—Some- 
body knocks; see who it is—They shall repent. | 


SCENE II.—Enter the Count. 


Count. Is M. Du Pas at home? 

LaF. There he stands, Sir. 

Du P. (without turning) Who is that? 
Count. I believe, Sir, you do not know me. 
Du P. (glancing) Not I, Sir. 
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Count. I come to request you would give me your opinion 
on my manner of dancing, for I wish to dance in an opera. 

Du P. (disdainfully) You! 

Count. Yes. 

Du P. (without turning) You are not tall enough. 

Count. That is of no consequence. Will you see? (dances.) 

Du P. (with a side look) Pshaw! Wretched! 

Count. Yet, I have been told Look at this. (dances 
again.) oa 

Du P. (regarding him through the glass) Pitiable ! 

Count. But, Sir 

Du P. Talking is in vain. You are not what we call a 
proper subject. I must likewise tell you, you have not a—a 
talent, a genius, 

Count. . But in this style, for example. (dances.) 

Du P. That is all main strength. T’ll not undertake to pre- 
pare you for the opera, not even as a figurant. 

Count. I do not wish to dance at the opera, Sir. I would 

Du P. What, go on the stage at Lyons, or Bordeaux! A 
soaring ambition truly! Oh, fie! 

Count. That is not what I mean. I speak of a private 
opera, in the country. Iam the Count d’Orville. 

Da P. (astonished) Sir! That is a different affair. Of the 
Count d’Orville can only ask pardon. Did you know how I 
am persecuted—if one listens, to these kind of people, one can 
never get rid of them. 7 

Count. That I can readily believe. 

Du P. Let me see once more. (co La France, after throwing 
off his powdering gown) ‘Take that away. 

vount. Let me have your sincere opinion. (dances.) 

Du P. Upon my word! Go on! Vastly well! The head 
and shoulders quite at their ease! No constraint! All grace! 
Charming! Ay, ay; that is dancing! 

Count. Are you really satisfied ? 

Du P. Oh, excellent! Excellent! 

Count. Jam glad of that. Do you approve my style in 
this? (dances.) 

Du P, Go on! Amazing! Your ear good; your preci- 
sion astonishing! Continue! Go on! That entrechat once more! 
Wonderful! Exactly as it should be! 

Count. You think then I may venture ? 

Du P. Venture! I wish I had a dancer like you for the 
opera. I can’t think what the devil possessed me, just now, 
when I talked se foolishly ! 

Count. You delight me, Sir, I love and admire your frank- 
ness ! 

Du P. But, as I told you, I am tormented about trifles. 
am really in despair at not having paid you more attention, 
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Count. Well, well, but you are now satisfied. How doI 
carry my arms? , 
Du P. Admirably! They are quite at ease. 
Count. Yes, 1 think—Hey? And my head? 
Du P. Cannot be better. Your ear accurate; each step 
firm; every part sustained ; no constraint. 
Count. ‘The very qualities I admire! [ shall return and pay 
you my respects. 
Du P, *Twill give you too much trouble. 
vount. Pardon me, Sir; I shall wish for your advice, at 
some other time, on a pas de deux that I have composed. It is 
quite charming! Greatly admired. | 
Du P. Whenever you please, M. le Comte. I shall always 
be at your coramands. (attends him as he goes out.) 
Count. Where are you going, Sir? No ceremony among us 
dancers. 
Du P. Ido but-att as becomes me. 
Count. The head and shoulders at ease, no constraint, all 
grace. I shall not forget! 
Du P.. Oh, there is no fear of that! 
Count. Adieu. 
Du P. M. le Comte, Iam your very humble servant. 
[Exeunt Omnes. 








REMARKS. 


OxsERvATIONS are here almost unnecessary, except it be te 
say that volumes of these small pieces are to be found in the 
French language; that, for this species of writing, M. Car- 
montel is a celebrated author; that these Dramatic Proverbs, 
as they are called, chiefly consist of single incidents, with 
few scenes; that they excellently delineate national manners; 
and that frequent occasions will be taken to admit them into 
the Tueatricat Recorper. ‘The proverb which the author has 
here chosen to exemplify is— 


Selon les Gens T’encens. 


“ Flattery according to rank.” 
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DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 
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RONSARD, A DRAMATIC AUTHOR, AND FAMOUS 
FRENCH POET, OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


IN the biographical department of this work, as it will not 
always be possible to confine myself to those authors only from 
whom translations are made, I may afford information and plea- 
sure to many readers, by inserting the lives of authors now but 
little known, who once enjoyed the peculiar distinctions due to 
genius, and which distinctions the liberal, just, and feeling 
mind, takes a delight to see revived. 

Peter De Ronsard was born in 1525, at the Chdteau de la 
Poissonidre, in the Vendomois. He was the son of Louis de 
Ronsard, knight and maitre d’hétel to the king: Jeanne de 
Chaudrier, his mother, was likewise of noble extraction. The 
day of his birth had nearly proved that of his death: Le Pays 
tells us that—** A damsel who carried him from the Chateau de 
‘la Poissonictre, where he was born, to the parish church, that 
“he might be baptized, carelessly let him fall. Fortunately it 
‘‘ was in a meadow, upon flowers, and all the harm that he 
“ received was that of being thoroughly wet with rose-water, 
“ which, according to custom, was taken for the baptism.” 

The father of Ronsard was a man of letters, and was said to 
have a talent for poetry. Under him our bard began his 
studies, and came at the age of nine to the college of Navarre 
at Paris, where, in six months, it is said, the excessive severity 
of his masters subdued his love of the Belles Lettres. Becoming 
afterward a page to the Duke of Orleans, who gave him to 
James Stuart, King of Scotland, married to Magdelene of 
France, Ronsard continued two years in Scotland, and, after 
his return, was employed by the duke in various negociations. 
During these travels he was overtaken by a tempest that en- 
dangered his life. It appears from dates that Ronsard was 
intrusted with secret negociations before he was sixteen, for 

’ 
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in 1540 he accompanied Lazere de Buif, envoy from the king 
to the diet held at Spires, and, on his return, followed M. de 
Langey into Piedmont, In these expeditions he acquired a 
knowledge of history and languages, but brought back a begin- 
ning deafness, of which he was never cured. Deafness at this 
period, Binet observes, attacked the best French poets, Ronsard, 
Du Bellay, Dorat, and others, as blindness had formerly the 
greatest poets of Greece, Homer, Thamyris, Tiresias, and 
Stersichorus. By this accident study to him became necessary ; 
and his father, who was averse to these propensities, dying in 
1544, Ronsard devoted himself to it entirely under the cele- 
brated Jean Dorat. Ronsard afterward studied under Adrien 
Turnebe ; and at this time he translated the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes into French verse*. ‘The success of that work encou- 
raged him; he assiduously read and imitated the Greek poets; 
and, amid other successes, the prize of the Floral Games was 
decreed to him, although he had not entered his name as a can- 
didate. Instead of a flower, the magistrates of Toulouse pre- 
sented him with the figure of Minerva in massive silver; and, 
further to honor him, decreed him to be Le Poéte Frangois 
{the French poet.] This Minerva he afterward presented to 
Henry II. and the monarch appeared as much flattered by the 


gift of the poet as the poet could have been had he received it 


from the king. 

Who shall arrive at the Temple of Fame, and as he travels 
never tread on aserpent? Ronsard had his enemies: one of 
them was the celebrated Mellin de Saint-Gelais, who, with- 
out doing justice to his beauties, was alive to his defects, 
Saint-Gelais was himself*a poet and a courtier, and, during 
a time, seemed to balance the reputation of his rival; but 
the suffrage of the king at last was in favor of Ronsard. 
This poet is conspicuous for the high opinion which he had 
of his own genius: his works abound with praises on himself ; 
and it is remarkable of him that, though he was the pride 


and boast of the age in which he lived, his poems: after. 
——— 





* This appears to have been his only dramatic work. 
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ward fell into unmerited contempt: they had many faults, buf 


- they had many beauties: his introduction of Greek and Latin 


words, his style, and his thoughts, were frequently all vicious, 
far-fetched, studied, affected, and wanting that flow of passion 
which study should never interrupt. By eflorts to enforce, to 
excel, and to attain the summit of excellence, the poet fre- 
queatly falls into the extravagant and the obscure; and these 
in particular were among the defects of Ronsard. He lived in 
the age of Rabe/ais, of whom, more than any other, he stood 
in awe. ‘Triumphant over every rival, he seemed to live in 
fear of no one but Rabelais. He always carefully inquired, 
says a French biographer, where the jovial curate of Meudon 
went, that he might not be there. It is said that the conduct 
of Voltaire was the same with respect to Piron, whose sarcastic 
sallies and poignant jeers he dreaded. Ronsard had also a singu- 
lar law-suit with Joachim du Bellay. He it was who first wrote 
what has been called Odes, after the manner of Pindar and 
Horace. Bellay, wishing to write in the same style, found 
means to procure the manuscript of Ronsard without his know- 
ledge, wrote odes of the same nature, and, that he might be 
the first, hastened to have them published. ‘This could not be 
calmly suffered by a man like Ronsard; he complained aloud, 
and, thinking Justice should raise her arm to punish a crime so 
flagrant, he instituted a process against Bellay, to recover his 
manuscript. It was returned, and, at the sight of such a trea- 
sure, his griefs appear to have been forgotten ; for, it is said, 
the rivals afterward lived in frank intercourse and good friend- 
ship. Bellay certainly did justice to Ronsard, for in his Art of 
Poetry he atlirms, Ronsard first introduced the poem and the 
name of Ode into the French language. 

Ronsard had another more troublesome affair to afflict him. 
He had a quarrel with the professors of religion, against whom, 
hurried away by the opinions of the age, and especially of the 
court, he hurled some darts, which-were returned with so good 
an aim that his anger could scarcely be contained, though he 
pretended to feel nothing but contempt. He informs his anta- 
gonist he despises him too much to attempt refutation, but that 
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he will briefly reply to a few points, and writes an epistle to him 
of six hundred lines. This epistle begins with Quoi! Tu jappes 
Mastin ? [Cur, dost thou bark?] and continues and ends with 
similar amenity. In fact, this tedious epistle contains little 
more than two points: abuse of his adversary, and praise of 
himself. The thing most remarkable in it is his endeavour to 
repel the report of atheism against him, which had been 
publicly raised, and which, it is said, took rise from the follow- 
ing incident ; 

The tragedy of Cleopatra, by Jodelle, was performed with 
very great success before the court at Hercueil. Some days after, 
Ronsard, being at that village with a number of common friends, 
all poets, determined with them to celebrate Jodelle in a manner 
worthy of the season (it was then Carnival) by sacrificing a 
goat to him in imitation of the ancient Greeks. For this‘act of 
jovial thoughtless folly, people were either so stupid or so 
malicious as to seriously reproach him with having made an 
authentic profession of atheism. They might much more 
easily have convicted him of credulity, he having seriously 
reproached the nation for not putting faith in the prophecies of 
Nostradamus, 

The old age of Ronsard was premature from his immoderate 
use of pleasures. Born robust, he was a gouty, infirm valetudi- 
narian at fifty ; after which he retired, sometimes to his priory 
of Croix-Val, and sometimes to that of Saint-Cosme, where’ he 
died in December, 1585. He preserved the gaiety of his 
mind, and almost with his parting breath dictated verses to his 
friends. 

Ronsard was happy in his person, august, martial, and fine’ 
of figure ; his limbs strong and proportionate; his countenance 
noble and liberal, with a light-coloured beard, chesnut hair, an 
aquiline nose, a mild: yet serious eye, a serene brow, and his 
conversation familiar and attractive. The following short ex- 
tract will show that whatever faults his works may have, he 
possessed the flow and feeling of a poet : 
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POUR LA FIN D’UNE COMEDIE. 


Ici la Comédie apparoist un example, 

Ox chacun de son fait les actions contemple : 
Le monde est le thédtre, et les hommes acteurs ; 
La Fortune, qui est maitresse de la scéne, 
Appreste les habits, et de la vic humaine 

Les Cieux et les destins en soné les spectateurs. 


En gestes différens, en différens langages ; 

Rois, Princes et Bergers jouent leurs personnages 
Devant les yeux de tous, sur Péchafaud commun: 
Et quoique Vhomme essaye a vouloir contrefaire 
Sa nature et sa vie, il ne sgauroit tant faire 
Qu’il ne soit, tel qgwil est, connu Wun chacun. 


L’un vit comme un Pasteur, Pun est Roi des provinces ; 
L’autre fait le marchand, Vautre ségale aux Princes ; 
L’autre se feint eontent, Pautre poursuit du bien: 
Cependant le souci, de sa lime nous ronge, 

Et fait que notre vie est seulement un songe, 

Et que tous nos projets se finissent en rien, 


Ta beauté regne au Ciel, la vertu, la justice : 

En terre on ne vort rien que fraude, que malice: 

Et bréf tout ce monde est un publique marché ; 

Dun y vend, un dérobe, et Vautre achete et change ; 
Un méme fait produit le blasme et la louange, 

Et ce qui est vertu, semble a Vautre peché. 


Tl ne faut espérer estre parfait au monde, 

Ce n'est que vent, Fumée, une onde gui suit onde : 

Ce qui etoit hier, ne se voit aujourd’ hui. 

Heureux, irois fois heureux qui au temps ne s’oblige, 
Qui suit son naturel, et qui, sage, corrige 

Ses fuutes, en vivant, par les fautes @autrui ! 


FOR THE END OF A COMEDY, 
OR 
EPILOGUE. 


A mirror of mankind is Comedy ; 

Where each may see his likeness. Al! the world’s 
A stage: the men are actors. Fortune does 

But change the scene, and find the decorations : 
Heav’n and the Fates but smile, and are spectators. 
In different feats, languages, customs, kings, 
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Princes, peasants, all degrees, their parts 

Perform, in sight of all, and on a common 

Scaffold. Whate’er disguise each mortal takes, 
Fach still is known; for none can change themselves, 
‘This man a shepherd is, and that a king. 

One trades; another deems himself a prince. 

While one affects content, another’s restless 

Wishes are insatiate, Our cares corrode 

Us all; and life’s a dream with which our projects end. 
deauty, virtue, justice, are only found 

Jn heav’n: on earth, malice and fraud are seen. 

The world’s a fair, in which we buy or sell, 

Rob or exchange, The thing which this man blames 
The next commends; and virtue is by some 

Call’d sin. Perfection can’t be found below; 

W here all is smoke, wind, waves rolling o’er waves, 
What is to-day to-morrow is no more. 

Thrice happy he, whom times and seasons ne’er 
Enslave; who sagely and in freedom lives, 

Deriving wisdom from the worlds’ inistakes, 
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WHO WANTS A GUINEA? 


A COMEDY FIRST PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN, APRIL 18, 


AMONG the candidates for dramatic fame, Mr. Colman, 
the author of this comedy, holds a very distinguished rank ; 
and to attempt to deprive him of any part of that public 
applause, which has been justly, and nothing more than justly 
bestowed, would be nothing less than criminal. The poor 
rewards which genius obtains, when compared to its rank and 
worth, are so inadequate, that the smallest deduction is the 
most base, thé most despicable, and the most ruinous species 
of robbery that man can commit on man. 

The works of genius alone appear to be truly worthy of the 
assiduous inquiries of the liberal critic: though, perhaps, it but 
rarely happens that the critic can effectually instruct, and bene- 
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fit, the man of genius. The-first may remind the latter of defects, 
which in the ardor of creation necessarily escape; but, when 
the man of genius shall himself become cool and unbiassed, it 
is then generally himself who is the soundest critic, and best 
judge, of his own performances. 

Criticism is necessary ; but it is rather for the increase and 
development of public mind than for the improvement of the 
individuals to whom it first relates : but, when those individuals 
have a true sense of that in which the real worth and dignity of 
criticism consists, they rejoice at every opportunity in which 
they can contribute to its exertion, in a candid, manly, and 
justructive-manner. . 

The faults of the comedy, here considered, are so radical 
that, unfortunately, they may be truly called the assassins of a 
multitude of beauties. But ought not these faults, grave as 
they are, to be treated with lenity ? Ought the beauties, since 
they are so many, to be overlooked ? Ought they not rather te 
be dwelt upon with delight ? 

In the closet, yes is the ready and sure answer to these 
questions: but, on the stage, spectators being required to sit 
patiently for so long a space of time, and listen as well to the 
defects as to the beauties, when these defects inspire tedium, 
the task is too great. In such an assembly, there are too many 
of the thoughtless, the noisy, the conceited, the half instructed, 
puffed up with the little knowledge they have acquired, which 
because it is little they cannot contain within the limits of de- 
cency ; I say, there is too great and too mixed a multitude for 
any just balance between faults and beauties to be hoped. 

When the public mind shall have attained that delicate sense 
of perceiving, of applauding, and of reproving that shall be 
just yet not violent, or if ever it burst into excess it must be 
excess of gratitude for mental pleasures received, authors will 
then acquire a dignity, which, now, were they at present to suffer 
it to be perceptible, they would be accused of the summit of arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency. 

In this comedy, the progress of the fable is nearly as follows : 

Two neighours, one possessed of rational benevolence, the 


‘ 
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other rich but selfish in the extreme, discourse of a conflagra« 
tion, which the night before had destroyed a great part of the 
village in which they live. The good man, Mr. Hartly, furs 
ther says it will give an opportunity to his friend Mr. Torrent, 
(or Yorrid) who has there just purchased an estate and manor, 
to exercise his philanthropy upon the sufierers. One of these 
sufferers, Solomon Gundy, enters, and, giving further parti- 
culars about the fire, says, he has saved an essential part of his 
property ; which is the board under his arm; for he can nail 
it up against another wall, and begin the world again, since it 
will announce his qualifications to the neighbourhood. This 
villager is introduced, and made an agent in the piece, for the 
sole purpose of interlarding his discourse with bad French, bad 
English, bad pronunciation, bad any thing, that can make him 
comical, 

Mr. Colman is not blamed for this, but the bad taste of the 
town. ‘The town makes such wretched expedients absolutely 
necessary, in order to supply broad laughter, for, instead of 
wholesome food, it is insatiate after such garbage, 

The scene changes to an inn, where Mr. Torrent, the new 
lord of the manor, displays his quixote benevolence, and is 
somewhat reproved for it by his friend, Mr. Hartly ; and 
where Mr. Delamere, a poor officer and misanthropist, comes 
to take shelter, after the fire, with all that is left him tied up 
in a handkerchief, 

Mr. Torrent eagerly offers him relief, which is proudly 
rejected ; but Torrent furtively puts his bocket-book in the hand- 
kerchief of Delamere, saying, ina side speech, Delamere is 
now a hundred and fifty pounds richer than he supposed. The 
scene closes, after Mr. Torrent has hired Solomon Gundi as his 
valet, informed Mr. Hartley that he had a young housekeeper 
coming, not nineteen, of whom he knew nothing but from an 
advertisement, which had described her as a most interesting 
object of distress, and adding that he is the happiest man on 
earth; for a conflagration has most luckily happened, which 
has ruined his tenants, and will give employment to riches 
for which he has no use, by rebuilding the village in a proper 
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style, and setting all its inhabitants at their ease. Mr. Hartly 
reproves him for this rodomontade of benevolence, but to this 
Torrent is deaf. 

We then become acquainted with an Irish baronet, who ar. 
rives at his friend’s (a lord) country seat; my lord being absent, 
shows a letter from this friend to the steward, informs us that 
he was stripped a night or two before of his estate, by my lord 
himself, and that my lord has generously offered him this 
country seat, at the present, as an asylum from his creditors. 

The servants at this country seat appear to be but three; the 
steward, the housekeeper, and the gamekeeper; and the ba. 
ronet seems to be in full possession of all he wants, just at pre- 
sent, a female companion or pretty girl to toy with excepted, 

We next become known to Mr. Oldskirt, and Fanny, on a 
going in search of her place of 
housekeeper to Mr. Torrent; and he accompanying her to see 


heath, near the village; she 


that all is right: she desirous he should wait at the adjoining 
village, till she has introduced herself to her master; and he 
taking offence, that she should wish to shake him off now she 
has got a place: she assuring him it is impossible she could 
be soungrateful; and he consenting at last, and retiring, on 
condition that, it being dirty weather and he only five feet 
three inches high, if he should happen to sink over head and 
ears in the dirt, she would have him dug for. 

By mistake, instead of the mansion-house, belonging to Tor. 
rent, Fanny goes to the country seat, where she finds the ba- 
rouet; and he, wishing to have her company, makes her be- 
lieve it is the house for which she asks. 

Mr. Hartly informs Mr. Terrent that he has engaged a man 
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of peculiar genius, and particularly worthy of protection and 
employment, to come down and lay out his grounds, Hartly 
retives, and Mr, Oldskirt comes from the village, intending to 
see that his darling Fanny is safely settled, and is mistaken by 
Mr. Torrent for the land surveyor. This Mr. Oldskirt is a 
remnant-broker, who uad given protection to Fanny out of 
charity, and who, from the same motive, had told her on the 


heaih that he had made his will, before he sat out on so very 
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perilous a journey (he is a cockney) and that there she is 
named his executress, and chief legatee. By a succession of 
very forced language and terms, Mr. Torrent and he beget and 
continue an equivoque; he considering himself as Mr, Old- 
skirt, and Mr. Torrent thinking him the surveyor, the modest 
man of genius; which supposition is further confirmed by Old- 
skirt requesting to dine in the hcusekeeper’s room, instead of 
consenting to keep company with Mr. Torrent. 

Fanny, with the baronet, finds her virtue in some danger, 
and becomes dreadfully alarmed; but more so than she had 
cause to be: for, though a very dissipated fellow, the baronet 
is not totally void of principle. 

Meanwhile, Delamere, from the pocket-book, discovers the 
name of Torrent, comes back to return the gift, which had 
been clandestinely imposed upon him, and, at the same time, to 
inform Torrent that his brother had been the bosom friend of 
Delamere ; one who had shared his fortune, seduced his wife, 
and by jumping out of a carriage to give him gentlemanly sa- 
tisfaction, had accidentally killed himself with his own sword, 
at the very period when Delamere had become bound for his 
debts, and by that means had ruined himself. He further adds 
that his false wife had stolen away their infant daughter, and 
that these combining misfortunes were the cause of his mi- 
santhropy. 

Torrent, deeply affected by the treachery of his deceased 
brother, is eager to make reparation, which is refused: but 
Delamere has likewise learned, from the pocket-book, that 
Fanny, the housekeeper of Torrent, is his lost daughter, and 
imperiously demands she shall be immediately delivered into 
his power. 

The mistake committed by Fanny, in going to the wrong 
house, is now productive of the best scene in the comedy : at 
least of the best acting scene: for Oldskirt enters, not being 
able to find Fanny in the housekeeper’s room, suspects some 
foul play, and in the abundance of his affeetion for her, which, 
by being real and heartfelt, becomes the more comic in such a 
person, demands her restitution in so vehement and passionate 
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a manner that he naturally assumes the very deportment which 


has all the comic traits of bouncing and swaggering, con: bined 
with the delizhtful feelings of exceilent intention, 

Oldskirt is joined by Delamere, Torrent is overwhelmed by 
theirclamour, Sulomon Gundy is called in to assist in searching 
for fauny, anda pursuit is immediately begun. 

[a this latter part of the play, Henry, a young sailor, makes 
his appearance, knocks at the selfish neighbour’s house late at 


, 


night, and the man (I believe he is calied Potmore): holds a 
short dialogue with Llenry, threatens to shoot him if he does 
not leave the premises, and surlily shuts his window. 

Henry, fatigued and hungry, is dragging himself away, when 
Potmore’s child, a boy of about seven years old, opens the 
window of the room in which he sleeps, invites Henry to come 
and take part of his bed, and reaches him a basket, left in that 
room by his mother, which contains refreshment. Henry, de- 
lighted with the child, gives him a boatswain’s whistie, which 
he had snatched from the neck of the owner in a vain attempt 
to save him from drowning, and charges the child to wear it 
for ever, as a keep-sake. 

This scene had a very good effect. 

Dilferent accidents, at last, are made to bring all the parties 
to the country seat, where the baronet has taken shelter ; and, 
after various contentions, in which the characteristic propen- 
sity of the Irish to duelling is pourtrayed, Fanny is at length 
restored to her father and lover. 

In this scene, it appears that the mother of Fanny died a 
lingering death of repentance, and testifying affection to her 
injured Delamere, but confiding her daughter to Henry, who, 
as a surgeon in a West India island, had contributed, both by 
his purse and skill, to save this deserted pair; and who, coming 
with Fanny to be married at London (does it appear why ?) is 
there pressed as a sailor (how could that happen?) and, after 
having been made a prisoner by the French, is now escaped and 
returned in search of her. 

Such are the principal incidents, as acted and related, in this 
comedy : 
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Of its defects, the most radical is want of plan; scarcely 
any interest is created ; suspense is little felt; and it would be 
difficult for any one, who should see or read the piece, to de- 
clare what was the subject of it. Having little interest, it has 
no hero. Solomon Gundy might almost as truly contend for 
that honor as Delamere, Torrent, Henry, Oldskirt, or the 
Baronet. It is a jumble of characters, d ramatically conceived, 
and in some parts executed with remarkable truth, but so un- 
connected as, when brought together, to have nothing to do: 
or, at least, nothing that forms a whole. It is evidently a 
work of haste, undigested and therefore inconsistent. 

Of its beauties, as they are in detail and thus dispersed, it is 
not possible to give any adequate picture. But it is highly de- 
jightful to observe the general spirit of true philanthrophy, 
with which the sentiments abound. Had the author taken suf- 
ficient ¢ime, this spirit would not have so frequently worne the 
pitiful garb of a clap-trap ; nor have so improperly and egre- 
giously intruded itself where it was an impertinence, some- 
thing which neither explained, coalesced with, nor promoted 
the plot, but induced us to yawn at what in itself was so ex- 
cellent. 

The characters also were sketched with a masterly hand, but 
not filled up; and, wanting a proper momentum, took every 
cross direction the circle could aflord, instead of being im- 
pelled to the centre. 

There was beside less of punning, and the quibbling despi- 
cable species of wit in which Mr. Colman has occasionally in- 
dulged, and which is so derogatory to the true standard of his 
genius, 

Of the performers, since their established characters are 
well known, there can be no injustice in mentioning those first 
who were, on this occasion, the most prominent ; and justice, 
therefore, requires the name of Mr. Simmonds here to take 
the lead. Not that his powers are equal, by any means, to those 
of some of his competitors; but they have been on many occa- 
sions most happily exerted, and this was one of them. Where 
his figure and snanner happen to be well adapted to his part, 
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there is perhaps no actor who produces a more highly coniic 
eflect. 

Mr. Munden had that cast of character in which he both de- 
lights and excels, that of comic benevolence ; and the fatlure 
of the portrait was in the haste of the author. 

Mr. Fawcet, at the beginning of his character, produced a 
very happy eflect, in Solomon Guady ; but this village pedant° 
presently began to pall upon the ear. 

Mr. Lewis, though considerabhy deficient in a good arti. 
culation of the brogue, gave so much of the true, dissipated, 
easy, fashionable rake, that we could scarcely wish to have 
seen the character pourtrayed in a diilerent manner. 

Mr. Emery, great as his merits are, had no good oppors 
tunity to make thom appear: he could but act what was given 
him naturaily, and in doing that he seldom fails. 

Among the serious characters, Mr. Kemble takes the lead ; 
but it was impossible, on this occasion, that he should appear 
worthy of himscif. The true misanthropist is a grand cha- 
racter, and requives rmasterly truth of drawing, with the finest 
chiaro oscuro of co.ouring. 

Mr. Charles Kemble was very pleasing in Henry, and by na 
means waated spirit. There is a propriety in his acting which 
is highly estimable ; time only is wanting to give him greater 
powers. He oneht particularly to attend to the improvement 
of his voice, that he may acquire fulness of tone and per- 
fect clearness of articulation; in which, though far from de. 


ficicat, he is tar from the height of excellence. 


Mr. Chapman and Mr. Waddy were respectable. 
Mrs. Mattocks had so little to do that she could claim but a 


small part of the appiause which she usually and justly re- 
ceives. She delivered the latter part of the epilogue with a 
remarkably intelligent and feeling effect: she was too laboured 
in her endeavours to point out and pourtray the characters of 
the former part of the epilogue, especially as they had scarcely 
any features. 

Mrs, Gibbs gave to Fanny an unafiected and engaging ten- 


tlerness ; and Miss Waddy was pleasing in the little she had te 
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say. The twochildren, one of them Hercules, the baronet’s 
footboy, deserve encouragement. 


es ne 


A ballet pantomime entitled Accrrssion has appeared at 
Covent Garden, and continues to be acted : also a comic opera 
of two acts at Drury Lane, which will be noticed in the next 

_number. 
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CHAP. If. 


Cf various Defects in Action, hiv/), and Demeanor, common to 


tnuttentive Aciors, » 


IPREVIOUS to speaking of the more important parts of the art 
of acting, it may be beneficial to performers to remind them of 
various habitual defects, that have hitherto beta frequent 
among them, and many of which im) ly a degree of telly, or 
Of incapacity, that is highly degrading to their profession, 
which supposes, and indeed requires, extraordinary ialents, 
industry, and discrimination. 

An actor ought to be perfectly acquainted with the story, 
which he takes a part in relating: that is, with the plot, its 
progress, the intention of the author, in the whole and in 
every individual scene, the apartment or place in which every 
scene passes, and the deportment which the particular nature 
of that scene, and of the part he is to take in it, requires. He 
should remember, conscientiously, that every fault which he 
commits, in a new piece of which the public yet know no- 
thing, is attributed ‘to the author; and that, by any inatten- 
tion or mistake of his, he may bring ridicule and contempt on 
the piece, which are properly due to the actor. This is only 
urged, among other reasons, to remind and imprint, upon the 
memories of performers, the serious and the dillicult nature of 
their duties. 

Among performers, who are favorites with the public in par. 
ticular, it is far from uncommon to see them so totally forget 
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decency, the respect due to an audience, and the contempt 
which they bring upon themselves, as to look about them, 
into the boxes and the pit, in order either to discover who they 


know, or even, at some times, impudently to make slight nods, 





signs, or grins:—a fault so very insolent, and so totally forget. 


ful, not merely of public respect, but of the whole tenor of the 
business in which they are engaged, that it would be scarcely 
too severe a punishment if an audieuce were unanimously to 
rise, and insist on the performer, who thus transgresses, not 
daring to,appear again for a month, and if they were, during 
that space of time, to lose their emoluments. 

I say, this is a most audacious and insulting practice, and be. 
trays insensibility, consummate vanity, or rather eilrontery, 
and great deficiency of intellect. The faults that follow 
are equally offensive to dramatic eflect, but not to personal 
feeling. 

Performers are not unfrequentiy seen to read a letter on the 
stage, and, perhaps from accident, perhaps from fright, or 
some passion which the scene is supposed to inspire, they will 
suffer the letter to drop, and never condescend to pick it up 
again. 

It is needless to detail the many reasons that render such con- 
duct ridiculous, absurd, and unnatural. It is a fault for which 
no excuse can be offered, 

Of ihe same nature is that of a stage hero, who, being about 
to tilt with another, puts himself into an attitude, but first care- 
fully, but with a flourish, throws away his hat; and after the 
battle, walks away bare-headed to cool himself: no doubt wish- 
ing it to be supposed he is either too important a person, or has 
too feverish a brain, at such a time, for him to walk with a hat 
on; aud therefore the stage keepers are sent, in the face of the 
audience, to take it away. 

is this common sense? Does it not incur the sneers of every 
spectator who is attentive to the conduct of the scene? 

Swords are frequently seen left, with the same unaccountable 
carelessness, when the owners hear their cues for leaving the 
atage. 


In short, the neglectful and ridiculous incidents, of this na- 
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ture, of which performers are very frequently guilty, do ‘but 
denote a laxity of discipline, and prove, what we well know, 
that there is no person whose nightly duty it is to superintend 
the whole conduct of a piece, and exact a rigid but a just de- 
corum. The want of such acensor, such a disciplinarian, is 
much greater than is imagined. i 

Going off at a wrong door, or rather where there is not sup- 
posed to be any door, nor: any aperture, is another of these 
strange but still more familiar absurdities, Itis true that, when 
a play is first put into rehearsal, great care is taken on this 
head; but the neglect, that nightiy imcreases, becomes at 
length truly disgusting. The actors are not aware how much 
they offend common sense, and the people whose esteem they 
ought most carefully to court, when their slovenliness becomes 
so very reprehensible. 

In the mode of entering and retiring from the stage, a judi- 
cious actor cannot too carefully consider what is the tone of 
feeling, which he himself is supposed to have in combination 
with that of other performers, or rather of the scene itself, 
Offence is sometimes given, to a discriminating judge, by the 
performer’s neglect of this consideration, at entering ; but more 
frequently at forgetting as it were to give intimation, either by 
a restless look, an attitude, an approach to the dvor, or some 
other mode of intending soon to depart. Uniess in particular 
cases, departure should never appear to be unexpected, and 
abrupt; for then it is not only spiritless, but often improbable, 
and certainly unmeaning. ‘To enter and retire perfectly im uni- 
son with the tone, or passion, of the scene, is whatmay be 
called a delicate branch of the art of acting; which, though it 
does not require deep study, demands great attention. 

To tragedians and the performers of gentlemen, a short step 
is peculiarly destructive of dignity ; while in characters of low 
breeding but of animation, it is no less a true mark of such 
persons, To step with measured affectation, like an opera 
dancer to a march, is no less laughable ; it destroys reality: for 
a spectator cannot but imagine he sees a foolish actor, instead of 
the character he ought to personify. 
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The short step excites risibility at first, and at length con- 
tempt and weariness, when it is accompanied, as is seen in 
some actors, by a mechanical and uninterruptedly alternate 
habit of first stepping forward and then stepping back. Among 
country actors this is no uncommon fault; and in London it is 
seen, but, ina less glaring manner. 

The action of the arms ought to be carefully modest and 
restrained. There are performers who, at the first sentence 
with their right hand, and the second with their left, continue 
an alternate through each speech. ‘They must have taken 
pecul.ar pains to have acquired such a puppet-show mode of 
disposing of themselves. 

‘There are many who have a seesaw eternally monotonous 
motion, which, were nothing else sech or heard, would soon lull 
every paticnt spectator to sleep. 

There are others who continually shake a single finger ; 
some two fingers; some the whole hand; but the shaking must 
continue, while they continue speaking, 

A frequent clenching of the fist is a favorite mode, which 
several actors have, of endeavouring to make the audience 
believe how much they are in earnest; especially in the cha- 
racters of tyrants, 

‘The arms akimbo is also often thought the attitude of gran- 
deur, instead of, as it really is, the certain sign of vulgar and 
miflated imbecility. 

[t is not possible to recollect, in the closet, all the various 
ll habits, and errors, into which performers fall, in their de- 
portment.. In conic actors, such mistakes are less noticed ; 
but they are ‘requently quite as gross. “ ‘To suit the action to 
the word” is indeed a difficult task ; for it is first highly neces- 
sary to inquire what words demand, or rather will endure, 
action. The arm that is always in motion is always unmeaning. 

In all characters, where good breeding and education are 
supposed, ease is required; and violent action can never be 
preper, but to violent passion: the shades that lie between the 
two extremes are what require the studious discrimination of 


the performer, 
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Comic deportment should be as various as comic characters: 
nay, indeed, there are personal varieties, which are indicated 


. 
) 
: 
i 


in the sketching and filling up of every comedy : so that two 
tradesmen, two fathers, nay two misers, or any other class of 
character, should be individualized, and have separate modes 
of behaviour. 

One habitual error, very injurious to the piece and .the pers 
former, ought carefully to be noticed; which is, that there 
scarcely can be an occasion when an actor ought to speak 
with his profile, much less with half his back, turned to the 
audience ; for then, not only his voice, but, his features, are 
without effect. Yet, there are many performers who will con- 
tinue, through a whole scene, with the profile, a little more or 
a little less, toward the audience. This is an unpardonable 
fault. If possible, the face should front the stage, yet the eye 
remain totally unconscious of the presence of an audience ; 
and, when the nature of the scene absolutely requires the actor 
to look directly at the person with whom he is speaking, he 

gw still should keep a three-quarter face to the audience. 


"(To be continued.) 
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Ilr, through the wide range of human events, one single story 
can be found, in which, without change of place, or prolonga- 
tion of the time that actually was necessary for all the events 
that gave interest to the fable to have happened, if such a 
story can be found, the discovery has never yet been made: 
that is, sapposing it to have variety, incident, and passion, 
sufficient at present for a dramatic composition of five acts. 
Since therefore suppositions of some kind must be made, and 
since the mind is conscious that they must, it surely is but just 
to inquire what are the kind of suppositions that will produce 
the most delightful flights of imagination, will most favor a 
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multiplicity ef incidents, such as are now at least absolutely 
required on the stage, and will most enforce the passions in all 
their varieties? 

From the age of Cardinal de Richlieu and Corneille, which is 
nearly two centuries, the French have maintained, in all their 
critical codes, that the unities must be observed; and so firmly 
js this opinion establisued, even among the lowest smatterers 
of literature, and so far are they swayed by the firm conviction 
that to err against these rules is a dramatical mortal sin, that 
when a Frenchman happens to be present at a play in England, 
or elsewhere, and sees the scene change in the middle of an act, 
on all such eccasions he is involuntarily shocked. From that 
moment, be the play good or bad, it stands condemned in his 
opinion; and the nation itself is frequently stigmatized, by the 
epithet barbarians. Such is the force of prejudice: that is, 
of opinions, either not examined or very slightly, and im- 
pressed upon the mind as incontrovertible truths. 


It would be ai experiment worthy of those, who assert the 


necessity and possibility of preserving the unities to take any 


one of the performances that, during the space of two hundred 
years, the I] rench poets, or indeed any others, have produced, 
and examine how far the unities have actually been preserved ¢ 
what suppositions the writer, and consequently the audience, 
have been obliged to make? and afterward, with strict impar- 
tiality, to inquire whether their own rules, concerning proba- 
bility and dramatic illusion, were not absurd? as likewise whe- 
ther, by the resirictions which the poet laid upon himself while 
writing, he did not materially injure his own work ? 

Such experimenis might here be easily made; but they 
would be tedious, and any reader of intelligence can make them 
for himself. * A brief example, however, may show that nothing 
in the least has been advanced which facts will not justify. 





* While 1 am writing on this subject, truth requires me to remark that I 
wrote the comedy of Seduction purposely to show that the observance of the 
unities was quite as much within the power of the English as of any other 
people. In that comedy, they are perhaps as strictly observed as in any 
ether, in any language; but, while writing it, I was well and often aware of 
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The Tartuge is perhaps the masterpiece of Moliére: but 
whether or not, the advocates of the unities scarcely can object 
that so excellent a comedy should be chosen. 

No one, I suppose, will dispute that the wnity of action should 
be as perfect as possible; and there are few comedies which, in 
this respect, are more admirable than the Zurtuffe. ‘Time and 
place therefore are only here to be considered, 

It is necessary to repeat that, for probability and illusion to 
be perfect, the time ought not to exceed the time of action ; 
the place should not be changed ; and the mind should never 
encounter any thing, which is not immediately intelligible. 

The scene is at Paris, at the house of Orgon; and, in the 
first scene, his mother, attended by Cleante, one of her sons, 
by Elmire the wife of Orgon, and by her grandchildren, is 
leaving the house; and tells them, with her characteristic rude- 
ness, not to follow her out ef ceremony. In tact, the whole 
first act appears to pass in the hall; for no directions, on this 
score, are given, 

In the second act, it must have changed; dt least we muse 
suppose so, from the dialogue; for here we have a cabinet, or 
closet, that leads into the chamber where secrets are discoursed 
of, 

In the third act, we have again a cabinet, to which Damis 
retires to listen. 

In the fourth act, it isa furnished apartment, with tables and 
chairs, and 'T'artuffe is sent off into the next chamber, lest the 
discourse should be overheard. 

In the fifth act the scene may pass any where in the house. 
But it is an utter improbability that one chamber shouldbe the 
scene for the whole: though I see no reason why it should be 
removed out of the house. That Tartuffe should, in the nature 


~ 





the unnecessary and prejudicial constraint that was imposed upon me, and of 
the many absurd, that is false, suppositions which I was obliged to adopt. 
The comedy was much applauded ; but the force of habit, among English 
spectators, was such, that, I was repeatedly asked why I had not once given 
a change of scene? Preconceived opinions made the English weary of what 
the French would have approved. | 
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of things, twice make love to the wife of his protector, and 
that other scenes, in which the fear of being overheard is 
































clearly expressed, should pass in an apartment common to 
comers and goers is totally incredible: and that the first act 
| does pass in such a place is certain. 

ee ! Grant then that a change of scene is, perhaps, without excep- 
Hi tion, necessary to plays; and it then only depends on the poet 
| to make the spectator acquainted with such changes, and render 
them intelligible; and this is in all cases required, could the uni- 
ties or could they not be observed. : 

In this comedy however it is quite impossible to suppose the 
unity of time observed. In the nature of things, it would per- 
haps be extravagant to suppose all the events here recounted to 
have passed ina week. We first learn that Tartuffe is esta. 
blished in the house of Orgon, who has been from home two 
days, inquires after the health of his family on: his return, but 
fecls nothing for the illness of his wife, though much concern- 
ing Tartuffe. 

His brother, Cleante, mentions the intended match, which 
Orgon it seems had assented to, or projected, between Valére 
and his daughter, Marianne ; but concerning which he now ap- 
pears to be undetermined. 

In the beginning of the second act, this indecision is entirely 
vanished ; he is now resolved to marry his daughter to Tartuffe. 
He surely had not taken this strange resolution In so short an 
interval of time as that between the acts! In the fourth scene 
ul the second act, Valére enters and has heard the report: now 
time was surely necessary for such a report to be spread. 

In the first scene of the third act, this intended marriage is 
known to every body, and every body is enraged. At the end 
of the third act, Orgon first proposes to make a donation of all 
his effects to Tartuife, having first quarrelled with Damis, his 
on, 

Cleante returns, has heard of this family quarrel, declares it 
to be publicly known, tells Tartuffe he is blamed by every 
body, and the donation appears also to be in Tartufle’s possess 
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In act the fourth, the marriage contract, between Tartuffe 
and Marianne, is brought on by Orgon; and there is no mode 
.of averting his.destructive obstinacy, but that, which his wife 
takes, of suffering Tartufle to make love to her, while Orgon 
conceals himself under a table. ‘This brings him to his senses, 
and-he is in a dreadful alarm, not only for his wealth, of which 
he has made a donation, but for his personal safety ; Tartuffe 
having at that moment retired. 

The above is business that.must have employed many hours; 
but who ever will carefully read act the fifth will find that se- 
veral days, perhaps several weeks, are necessary for the events, 
there recounted, to have all passed with probability. 

Tartuffe has applied to law, and persons are sent to seize the 
effects of Qrgon. This is comparatively a trifle: the king has 
been informed, by Tartuffe, that Orgon had concealed the cas- 
ket of.a man, who had offended his majesty: nay, the king 
had detected Tartuffe to be a villain, formerly denounced, and 
had further heard the whole story of his plots upon Orgon, and 
the mischief he had committed. ‘The king suffers Tartuffe to 
suppose he takes an officer with him to seize on Orgon, as a 
traitor; and this officer has received his full instructions, which 
are to seize Tartuffe, himself, in the presence of Orgon, and to 
declare his royal forgiveness and paternal care of this oppressed 
old fool. 

No man will surely deny that the comedy is a most excellent 
one; but, after a fair examination, surely no man will pretend 
that it has the least claim to unity of time. 

In the next number, it is my intention to give a similar 
abstract of the unities as they are observed in the Phédre of Ra- 
cine, a tragedy by many supposed to be the masterpiece of the 
French stage. Should any other dramatic piece be pointed 
out to me, as more perfect in the preservation of the unities, 
and yet equally productive of that degree of intricacy, passion, 
and interest, which the frequency of dramatic exhibition has 
now rendered necessary, I shall be eagerly desirous to inquire 
into the fable and conduct of such a piece. It is strongly to 
be suspected that men have been flattering and inflating them- 
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selves with the discovery of rules, supposed to be perfect, but, 
dangerously erroneous, as well in their code for writing as for 
morality. 


(To be continued.) 











SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN STAGE, 


(Continued from No. IV. p. 280.) 


ln 1756, several merchants of Leipsic contributed to build a 
theatre there, with suitable decorations. ‘This theatre was 
most remarkable for its painted curtain, of which however a 
description would be superfluous, except that, among its many 
other allegorical figures, Shakespear is there seen, having no 
imitator, and proceeding directly to truth. | 

In 1769, an undertaking was begun which, though not 
wholly successful, contributed greatly to national emulation, 
and the progress of the drama, and likewise to destroy that 
aversion, Which most of the great entertained, for pieces writ- 
ten in the German language. The merchants of Hamburg 
combined to establish a theatre at that city, to which the 
best actors, from all parts, were invited; as likewise was one of 
the most able machinists of France. Loewe was chosen the 
director, and charged at the same time to give public lessons on 
the art of pantomime, and of theatrical action. Hence Ham- 
burg soon became an academy for young actors; and that esta- 
blishment would have been of great utility, had it not unfor- 
tunately been soon interrupted. 

Lessing was invited to enrich this dramatic school, by new 
and original pieces. A considerable pension was proposed to 
him, but it could not determine him to take this charge upon 
himself. All that could be obtained of him was to instruct, 


both actors and spectators, by judicious criticism, With this 
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view, he began the work called Dramaturgie de Hambourg*; 
but the vanity of some actors was wounded, and he was soon 
obliged to be silent. Willing, however, to contribute toward 
raising the national and theatrical edifice, he laboured to cure 
the rage of German writers, in servilely imitating foreign 
works. He was particularly desirous they should truly feel 
how far the rules, given by the ancients, and especially by 
Aristotle, were practicable ; which rules, by different parties, 
were too much and too little insisted on. It is to be regretted 
that the ill success of the theatre, at Hamburg, gave interrup- 
tion to a work so precious, and so singular. 

In the course of that and the preceding years, Weisse added 
to his fame, by a very happy imitation of Ninette a la Cour, 
and La Partie de Chasse d’Henri IV. of which he made comic 
operas, for the German theatre. 

Some time after, one of the dramatic masterpieces of the 
same author appeared ; which was Romeo and Juliet, imitated 
from Shakespear: but he avoided those irregularities, and nums 
berless exaggerations, for which the first tragic writer of Eng- 
land is justly reproached}. Madame Schultz performed Juliet 
with so much truth and feeling that this part alone would have 
established her reputation. 

Tn 1767, Lessing published, in two volumes, a new edition of 
his comedies; to which was added Minna von Barnheun, writ- 
ten in 1763. This is the best comedy in the German language, 
and may not fear comparison with the best of foreign comedies f. 
it is impossible to judge of the original, by tle translation, 
or rather imitation, which M. Rochon de Chabannes has given 
of it, in his Amans généreux; though this piece had great success, 
and has always been well received in France. ‘The finest traits 





* I have only the title in French before mg, 

+ These common-place accusations of Shakespear scarcely deserve any. 
other answer than a desire that the works of those, who pretend they 
have corrected his faults, should be compared, were it worth while, and 
a just estimate made of the different effects, which he and his improvers 
produce. He has great blemishes, but the true nature of them has not perhaps 
been well understood. . 

$ This is a bold assertion, the truth of which deserves inquiry. 
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of the original have disappeared, in the French writer; the fa- 
ble itself has taken a different direction, and every thing that 
marked the manners of Germany is suppressed. This is not 
meant as a reproach: the author’s design was not to translate, 
but, having found a subject that pleased him, to produce such 
a piece as his nation should approve. Many German authors, 
of acknowledged merit, such as Weisse, Bock, Meissner, Gotcer, 
Wezel, Dyk, and various others, have done just the same with 
respect to foreign productions, many of which they have not 
translated, but have imitated, and adapted to the German 
stage. 

‘The enterprise of Hamburg dropped entire’y, ‘in 1668, and 
the company assembled there had no better fate than is com- 
mon to German actors; that of wandering from town to town. 

At this era, the ardor for dramatic writing was common 
through the empire, and theatrical pieces were every where 
produced: there was a deluge of them, but, except a small 
number which were decidedly good, they were generally the 
productions of mediocrity, immature, and tasteless. Criticism, 
dear to the German literati, began to speak aloud ; sometimes 
well and sometimes ill, according to custom. Pieces, actors, 
nay companies, were condemned : not one performance escaped 
the scalping-knife, with which the critic was armed. The piece 
of the evening was dissected on the morrow ; and collections of 
poetical pieces, epigrams, and anecdotes, relative to the theatre, 
were poured forth. ‘The most useful and curious of these col- 
lections were those which have appeared since 1775, as pub- 
lished by M. Reichard, librarian at Gotha. 

In 1772, Emilie Galotti, by Lessing, appeared; a tragedy 
which constitutes an epocha, in Germany. We shall here be 
silent, concerning all that Germany, all that the friends, all that 
the enemies, of Lessing have been able to say of that piece: 
but we are persuaded that those who shall read, or rather who 
shall study it, allowing for the difference of genius which per- 
vades each nation, and the kind of drama which must neces- 
sarily result, will render justice to the poet, and will feel the 
truth, the precision, and the force of the characters, as they are 
maintained even in the minutest situations, the rapid and ani- 
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mated interest that pervades the plot, and, ina word, the num. 
berless beauties that are dispersed through every scene*. 
( To be continued.) 





DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


GARRICK, the Roscius, the AZsopus, the wonder of the dra- 
matic art, began himself in the age of puerility to make trial of 
acting: but he did not, though he was turned of eleven, begin 
with Hamlet, Richard, and Romeo: the joyous little rogue 
chose Serjeant Kite; and it is said the play was acted so far 
beyond expectation that it was highly applauded. ‘The ease, 
vivacity, and humor, of this Liliputian Kite, were long remem- 
bered with pleasure, at Litchfield. 














Soon after this, Garrick was sent to an uncle at Lisbon, a 
wine-merchant, where he made himself particularly agreeable, 
to the English, with whom he often dined. After dinner, they 
usually diverted themselves by placing him on a table, and 
hearing him deliver speeches from plays, and repeat verses, 
highly to the satisfaction of the hearers. 





ee 


Davies, who relates these anecdotes in his life of Garrick, 
informs us that, when the latter acted at Covent Garden, from 
September 1746 to the end of May 1749, the profits of the sea- 
son amounted to eight thousand five hundred pounds; and 
adds, by way ofepigram, that Maddocks, the straw man, a few 
years afterward, having exhibited ar the same house, the net 
profits were eleven thousand pounds. Whenever straw men, 
or beings of straw, appear they are wonderfully inflammable, 
and kindle a dangerous conflagration in the public mind. — Eli- 
zabeth Canning, the Rabbit-woman, Fanny of Cock- lane,—-stop 
in time. 





_ * Atranslation of this tragedy will appear, in the next number of The 
Theatrical Recorder : it is indeed an excellent piece, though it may here 
perhaps have been praised too much. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


"THEATRICAL people have recently founda topic of dispute, 
or amusement, as their different inclinations lead, in a recent 
incident. A contest arose, between Mr. Braham and the ma- 
nagement, concerning songs that Mr. Braham wished to intro- 
duce, for Signora Storace’s benefit, which privilege he was re. 
fused. ‘This refusal he seems to have understood as a personal 
insult, and, after some altercation, gave up his engagement at 
the theatre. That Signora Storace might not suffer in her be- 
nefit, he once more appeared, on the first of April, in the 
opera called the Siege of Belgrade. 

For some days preceding the performance, appearances 
scemed to denote that the disputants were each mustering their 
partisans; and, on the morning of the lady’s benefit, it was 
whispered about town—‘‘ Won’t you go to Covent Garden this 
evening? There will be warm work. Braham will be called 
to account, but he does not seem to be afraid.” Accordingly, 
the house being very full, the moment he appeared, uproar be- 
came general. ’ 

On all such occasions, the spectators are so discordant, impa- 
tient, and vociferous, that, till they have exhausted themselves, 
it is difficult for any explanation to be heard. One wants one 
thing, another another. This man crics, Off! Of! Another, 
Go on! Goon! Athird, Hear him! A fourth has a cat-eall: 
a fifth is provided with a no less noisy ratan or cudgel. Among 
so great a number, there are many who, on all occasions, 
speaking in their own phrase, encourage each other to keep it up, 
and enjoy the fun. 

Mr. Braham made various attempts to go on, to explain, to 
sing, 
When the audience were sufficiently wearied with their own 


or to do any thing that the circumstances suggested, 


noise, he was at last heard, and, as we are told, declared to the 
following effect: 

“That, on former occasions, it had been customary to allow 
the privilege he had lately claimed; that he had exercised it 
himself, without opposition ; had taken songs from what operas 
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he pleased, to introduce in any piece that he pleased, for a be- 
nefit; and that, this established custom having been refused, 
by the managers, on the present occasion, he could only con- 
sider such a refusal as personal to himself.” 

The town replied by calling him to account for not having 
appeared on a former evening, when his name was in the play- 
bills of the day? f 

To this he answered that the fault did not lie with him; for 
he had several times previously sent word that he was deter- 
mined to perform for the theatre no more ; and, on the morning 
of that day, seeing his name advertised, he had written to 
Mr. Brandon, when there was sufficient time to have posted 
up different play-bills, that there might be no pretended igno- 
rance of his resolution : so that, if the public were disappointed, 
it was totally the neglect or obstinacy of the management, and 
that he, Mr. Braham, ought not to be supposed the culprit. 

This speech seemed entirely to turn the tide in his favor, and 
explanation from the other party was vehemently demanded. 
An apology was attempted; but Mr. Kemble, as acting ma- 
nager, was violently called for; and Mr. Kemble was not in 
the house, nor was it known where he was to be found. This 
was insufficient: the audience insisted he must be sent for, and 
must appear, 

Another delay occurred ; but, at length, Mr. Kemble came, 
and, in reply to Mr. Braham’s complaints, stated— 

That he, Mr. Braham, might have been permitted to have 
taken whatever songs he pleased out of operas that were not 
now on the stock-list; but not from those that still brought 
money to the theatre. 

To this it was answered, that no such proyiso had before been 
made ; and instances were cited in proof. However, at length, 
the audienge, overcome by weariness, suffered the opera to 
proceed. — 

_ It was remarked that a multitude of Jews had flocked to the 
theatre, to support their favorite, Mr. Braham; and that one 
of them, in particular, a little man, in the pit, called, several 
times, Mr. Kemble! Mr. Kemble! and beckoned with his 
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finger, that he might have a particular hearing. Mr. Kemble 
advanced, bent forward over the orchestra, that he might hear 
the better, and the little Israclite exclaimed 





“You had better beg pardon, at once, Mr. Kemble, and put 
an end to it.” 

To this Mr. Kemble, raising himself with his accustomed 
dignity, waved his hand and cried— 

** Poh, poh, Sir, poh!” 

As usual, on such occasions, some laugh, and some are angry ; 
but it appears that Mr. Braham does not intend to perform 
again at Covent Garden. On the night when Mr. Braham was 
advertised to appear, but did not, bills were distributed to the 
auditors, and given at the door, as each person entered, to say 
that Mr. Hill was to perform the part of Mr. Braham. But to 
this many replied, and with justice, you have brought us from 
home, one, two, three, or perhaps four miles, and now inform 
us at the door, that the performer, whom we came in particular 
to hear, will not sing to-night; when you might and ought 
to have told us this in the play-bills of the day, or of the 
afternoon. | 





The comedy of the Wheel of Fortune was performed on the 
thirtieth of March, at Covent Garden; and on the second of 
April, by command, at Drury Lane. One passage in it, where 
General Tempest says— 


Money I have none, for I did not understand the arts of government— 


the audience of both houses applied the words to a high of- 
ficial character, who at present stands reproved by parliament. 
At Covent Garden, the spectators gave several rounds of loud 
and general applause to the speech: and though his Majesty 
was present at Drury Lane, and therefore the people were much 
more respectful ,they still testified their feclings by three times 
distinctly giving applause. It is not the intention of this work 
to agitate or interfere in political questions, but to record all re- 
markable theatrical facts. 





When the Honey Moon also was performed on Saturday, 


April 21, three distmet and vehement rounds of applause were 
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given, after the mock duke had declared that, “like other great 
men in office, he must make the most of his time, and retire 
with a good grace to avoid being turned out.” 

COSTUME: 

The present number contains: 1. The elegant but simple 
dress of Miss Duncan in the Honey Moon: 2. A Byde 
or Physician, the offspring of a Bramuhn, and a woman of 
the Byce class: 3. A Causto of the writer cast in the service of 
a European: 4. A Dybuck, ihat is an astronomer, the offspring 
of a Rajpoot father and a Byce mother. 





So 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Severai applications by letter have been made to publish the work 
on the Art of Acting separately, but for this the Editor is sorry he 
has not leisure. The youth who is persuaded he canri®al our pre- 
sent Roscius, may not perhaps presume too far ; but he scarcely can 
expect that a work should be undertaken by which the interruption 
of the present plan of The Theatrical Recorder would be inevitable, 
in order that he may become so wonderful an actor. 

Thanks are returned to Amicus, but a burlesque on Mrs. Siddons 
would be an injustice, that cannot be committed in 'The Theatrical 
Recorder ; for, though the highest praise is intended in this burlesque, 
at 7s given in such a questionable shape as could not but degrade «a 
woman whose extraordinary talents demand the utmost respect. 

To a Constant Reader the Editor is indebted for the information 
that a comedy called * The High Road to Marriage,” by Mr. Skif- 


fington, which was performed a few seasons ago for the benefit of 


Mrs. Glover, was taken from the same comedy, by Calderon de la 
Barca, as that from which the translation of “ From Bad to 
Worse” which was given in No. LV. of this work. 

A Correspondent from Coventry in desirous of a criticism on 
Master Betty, in Hamlet; but he is surely not aware how invidious 


such a task would appear, at the present moment, were tt performed 


weth ability and honesty. 
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MONTHLY LIST, 


FOR APRIL, 1805. 


DRURY-LANE. 


MARCI 

28. Douglas (Young Roscius) - - - 

50. Hamlet (Young Roscius) - - - - 

APRIL 

1. Douglas (Young Roscius) - - 

. “The Wheel of Fortune (by Com.) 

4. Hamlet (Young Roscius) - - - 
Barbarossa (Young Roscius) - 
Pizarro -- 


Hamlet (Young Roscius) - 
. The Honey Moon 
Douglas (Young Roscius) - 
. She Stoops to Conquer 
. The Honey Moon - - - - 
23. Douglas (Young Roscius) - 


. The Provoked Husband 

. The Honey Moon - 

. The Stranger 
‘The Venetian Outlaw - - 
The W es Indian - - - - - 


United Britons, and The Devil to Pay. 
The Doctor and the Apothecary. 


United Britons, and Bon Ton. 

Of Age ‘To-morrow. 

The Liar. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. 

United Britons, and ‘The Irishman in 
London. 

"The Spoiled Child. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. 

United Britons, and The Citizen. 

Ditto, and High Life Below Stairs. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Of Age To-morrow, and Old Harle- 
quin’s Fire Side. 

The Soldier’s Return. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Matrimony. 

Richard Ceur de Lion. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


MARCH 

28. ‘The English Fleet - - ----- 

50. ‘The Wheel of Fortune - - - - - 

APRIL 

1. The Siege of Belgrade (Benefit. 

Signora Storace) - 
2. Douglas (Master Betty) - - - 

‘The School of Reform - - - - - 

6. Laugh when you Can (Benefit. 

Mr. Lewis) ----+-+-+-+--e-. 


¢ 


15. George Barnwell - - « « « « «'« 


The Wheel of Fortune 
John Bull 
Who wants a Guinea? 
Ditto- ----+-+-+-- 
0. Zara (Master Betty) - 
Who wants a Guinea? - 
Zara (Master Betty) - 
Who Wants a Guinea? 
. Zara (Master Betty) - 
Who Wants a Guinea? - 
Zarae eee ee ee - 


Honest Thieves. 
The Lock and Key. 


Out of Place. 
The Birth Day. 
The Escapes. 


The Positive Man. 

Aggression, or The Heroine of Yuca- 
tan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Marian. 

Aggression. 

The Padlock. 

Aggression. 

The Poor Soldier. 

Aggression. ~~ 


Aggression. 
rhe Review. 





